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MR. GLADSTONE'’S BIRTHDAY. 


HIS week Mr. Guapstone has celebrated his seventy- 
sixth birthday, and acute observers may have observed, 
with grief or satisfaction or simple curiosity, as the case 
anay be, that this event has called forth much less polite 
flammery (if such an undignified word may be pardoned in 
‘this place) than usual. There has been, of course, the usual 
hysterical adulation and the usual egregious comparisons, 
from the Daily News, which compares Mr. GLapsToNE to 
Mr. Prrt (whence it seems to follow that dirwit, edificat, is 
&@ tautology, not an opposition), to Dr. Foster, M.P. for 
Chester, who compares Mr. GiapstonE to Hercuies and 
many other persons. On the other hand, the professed foes 
of Mr. Giapstone look on him, no doubt, with quite un- 
«hanged feelings. But in the attitude of what may be 
alled the middle class of politics, the class which aims at 
being, if it is not, juste milieu, the change is most dis- 
<ernible and most interesting. The “man in the Peckham 
“« omnibus ” has evidently conceived his doubts about Mr. 
<GLapstone’s perfect integrity, and, that being so, has gone on 
‘to entertain doubts whether politeness and convention re- 
quire him to express a hope that a statesman whose integrity 


he doubts may live many years and help to govern Eng- 
land for many. This deflection from the prescribed rules of 


etiquette may be deplored or it maybe ignored ; but it is 
sandoubtedly a fact, and a very noticeable fact. No efforts, of 
course, will be spared to impress the man in the Peckham 
omnibus with his mistake, to lead him back into his old 
belief in the goodness and the grace of Mr. GLapsTong, to 
deafen his ears and close his eyes to the crying and glaring 
fact that Mr. Guiapstone and his immediate followers are 
straining every nerve to do what not a month ago they 
were denouncing Lord Satispury for doing. These efforts 
aay succeed or they may not. But they will not alter 
the fact that, if only for a moment, Mr. GLapstone has 
been found out, and that the coincidence of time has pro- 
wided a very curious evidence of the fact of his being found 
out. 

It is the duty of every one who has the interests of the 
country at heart to do his utmost to advance the process of 
detection. And it is especially desirable that the usual 
blunder of conservative (not merely Conservative) parties 
should not be committed, that it should not be presumed 
that that process will go on of itself. A commonplace 
censure condemns those who are always dwelling on the 
folly of mankind ; but the real danger, as all students of 
human nature know, js the danger of underrating it. At 
present the naked shamelessness of the attempt to correct 
fortune which has been made on Mr. Guiapstonr’s side, if 
not definitely by Mr. Giapstong, has shocked most people. 
But it is of the essence of shocks that they are transitory, 
and it must be remembered that, though Mr. GLapsTonE 
has a greatly diminished following in the present Parlia- 
ment, it is a following composed in great part of material 
which lends itself excellently to political machination. For 
sheer silliness and blank absence of any apparent acquaintance 
with the rudiments of politics, the above-cited speech of the 
new member for Chester excels anything that can be easily 
¢alled to mind in members of the last Parliament. It is 
not that Dr. Foster is a Radical—there are, though it may 
seem odd, plenty of intelligent people who are Radicals. 
dt is not that he admires Mr. Guiapstone—there are, 
though it may seem odder, some intelligent people who do 
that. It is that he has evidently no political ideas or capa- 


city for entertaining political ideas of his own, but simply 
goes into Parliament prepared to say ditto to Mr. GLapsTonE, 
whatever Mr. GiapsTonE says. And Dr. Foster is not 
likely to be the only example of his kind. A little above 
him and that kind in intellect, but equally ready for mis- 
chief, are the men who have some political ideas and are 
ready to follow any political leader who will make some 
concession to those ideas. And, yet again, there are the 
purely party men, who never can bring themselves to avoid 
backing any jockey that seems likely to win, however dubious 
his riding may be. Of this uncertain material there is a 
great deal in the new Parliament, as well as more that is 
dangerous because of simple inexperience, which to a prac- 
tised hand like Mr. Guiapstonz’s is perhaps the most con- 
venient material of all. 

This being so, it is of the first and last importance that 
the mind of the general public should be kept on the alert 
in this matter. And, fortunately, it is not in the least 
necessary (though it is very instructive and profitable) to 
examine the precise relation of Mr. GLApsToNE to the pro- 
posals which have been so positively put forth in his name, 
and so very faintly and equivocally disclaimed. His most 
thoroughgoing supporters, while arguing against the sup- 
position of his committal to a definite scheme, make no 
disguise of their opinion that something must be done, 
inasmuch as “ the situation has entirely changed.” There 
can be nothing more salutary in these circumstances than 
that the plain man should ask himself, and them, What 
situation? and When did it change? and What changed 
it? Clearly the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
Home Rule in the abstract have not changed. It is no 
less uncertain than it was five weeks or five months or five 
years or fifty years ago that any even temporarily workable 
scheme of Home Rule could be devised at all. It is no less 
certain that, according to all political precedent and pro- 
bability, even a temporarily workable scheme would end 
sooner or later in the necessity for a re-conquest of Ireland. 
Nothing has changed here. Nor is there any real change 
involved in the increased strength of the Parnellite party. It 
was confidently anticipated that such an increase would take 
place at the next election, reform or no reform ; and if the 
concession of the franchise carried the necessity of Home 
Rule with it, it was clearly the duty of Mr. Guapstong and 
the Liberal party to say so in their electoral programme. 
Here, again, is no change. There is only one thing that 
has changed, and that is the relative Parliamentary strength 
of Mr. Giapstoye’s following. That has changed mate- 
rially ; and changed very much to the surprise and disgust 
of Liberals. To use once more Mr. Moruey’s invaluable 
phrase, the result of the elections has not been to place the 
Liberal party in the position which Mr. Giapstone desired. 
It is in this way, and in this only, that the situation has 
changed. 

The plain man, therefore, has nothing to do but to ask 
himself whether this kind of change in the situation justi- 
fies or requires an experiment which until yesterday every 
responsible English statesman of every party repudiated 
as dangerous, if not impossible. He should ask himself, 
or, if he pleases, these glib advisers of his, whether it is 
altogether a reasonabl thing for a set of political wire- 
pullers to demand the calling into existence of an entirely 
new world in English constitutional and political arrange- 
ments merely to redress the mounting balance wherein the 
Liberal party disconsolately sits. He may go further, and 
ask whether any party, call itself by what name it may, has 
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the right to make any such preposterous demand. The 
situation—the situation of having expected to come back 
with a thumping majority and of coming back in a minority 
variously estimated at from two to six—is no doubt unplea- 
sant for Mr.Guapstone. But there is surely some audacity 
in suggesting that the Union should be dissolved, or rather 
turned into a Union of cat and dog, in order that this situa- 
tion may be made pleasanter. The situation—the other situa- 
tion of a Parliament in which no party is individually strong 
enough to govern—is no doubt also anawkward one, one much 
more awkward from the national as distinguished from the 
party point of view. But it is not the first time that parties 
have been awkwardly distributed in a British Parliament, 
and the policy of cutting up the Empire in order to remedy 
a temporary inconvenience of this sort is surely one of the 
wildest that ever entered into any reasonable person’s head. 
And when the plain man has meditated upon these exceed- 
ingly plain truths, which are here put before him with no 
idea whatever of superior wisdom in the putters, he will 
probably be confirmed in that view of the whole proceeding 
which, as has been said, he has to some extent and very hap- 
pily begun to take. That view is that these pretensions, sup- 
posing them to be honestly put forward, are most emphatically 
unreasonable. What is more, he will probably conclude that 
there is every reason to believe that they are not honestly 
put forward, that the whole move is a move in a transparent 
and a most impudent party game, and that the party which 
has even in part and for a time ventured upon such a move 
is one which needs complete change in its conditions before 
it can safely be trusted with the interests which some of its 
leaders and some of its spokesmen are so recklessly ready to 
betray, 


A WELSH LAND AOT, 
VEN in the ashes of the moribund Farmers’ Alliance 


its wonted fires seem to live; but the frequent para- 


graphs in various papers which purport to record the pro- 
gress of the movement are probably inserted by a few 
agrarian agitators. The supposed discontent of tenant- 
farmers breaks out as a sporadic disease in unexpected 
places, and, like the Liberalism with which it has perhaps 
a secret connexion, it sometimes finds a congenial habitat 
in Scotland or in Wales. Lowland occupiers apply to their 
own tenure the demands of the Crofters; and Welshmen 
are taught to select as their first instalment of Home Rule 
in the Principality schemes for disestablishing landlords 
after the Irish fashion. Some of the Nonconformist 
preachers who are now at leisure from their recent employ- 
ment as paid and unpaid election agents are probably 
responsible for the arrogant and offensive language in which 
real or imaginary tenant-farmers are supposed to express 
their sense of grievance. The lay Welshman in search of 
tenant-right would be studiously polite and deferential, 
though he might be obstinate and unreasonable in the 
pursuit of pecuniary gain. One anonymous demagogue 
rests the claim of a Welsh Land Bill on the forcible 
argument that Wales ought to be as liberally rewarded 
for loyalty as Ireland for sedition. It is not explained 


| 


covery, there will necessarily be a corresponding reduction 
of rent. The complaint that the Irish have, in default of 
the occupation of land, no alternative industry to which 
they can resort, is wholly inapplicable to Wales. Both North 
and South Wales contain a large population of miners, and 
the greater part of the Principality is within easy reach 
either of the Midland towns or of Cheshire and Lancashire. 
In the richer valleys the condition of the farmers is indis- 
tinguishable from that of their English neighbours, except 
that the Welsh language, wherever it prevails, tends to 
perpetuate ignorance and prejudice. In one or two counties 
and in some considerable districts Welsh has entirely died 
out ; but elsewhere political and sectarian agitators profit 
by the privilege of exclusive audience. In declamations 
against the Church and against the landlords England is 
not unfrequently described as a hostile nation. It is true 
that the denunciation is only to be understood as a 
rhetorical flourish. 

The capricious design of converting the United Kingdom 
into a federation of partially independent provinces is 
sometimes combined with schemes for introducing dangerous 
local innovations in obscure and backward districts. It is 
thought possible to defeat the owners of landed property 
in detail ; and the Welsh landlords are selected as objects 
of attack, not because their case differs from that of English- 
men, but because they are comparatively few in number, 
and are therefore apparently isolated. If they were com- 
pelied to surrender the ownership of their lands to the 
occupiers, the precedent would be conclusive against all 
the owners of the soil in other parts of the kingdom. 
The Welsh malcontents, who are themselves the instru- 
ments of professional agitators, will have to encounter the 
resistance of the whole landed community, The Farmers’ 
Alliance has missed its favourable opportunity, which in- 
deed was of short duration. The Ballot Act of 1870 
transferred the representation of the counties from the 
landlords to the tenants; but the Franchise Act of 1885 
has in turn destroyed the electoral power of the farmers. 
The new constituencies have no motive for supporting 
one section of the minority against another, except per- 
haps for the purpose of establishing an unjust principle 
which might prove to be indefinitely elastic. The labourers 
will not aid the farmers to obtain fixity of tenure without 
securing for themselves a valuable consideration. Fixity 
of wages and of the hours of labour would be a natnral 
corollary from any arbitrary measure of interference be- 
tween landlord and tenant. Capital and industry have 
nothing worse to apprehend than the application of the 
Socialist doctrine that the State ought to regulate the dis- 
tribution of property. 

It is remarkable that one of the earliest combinations 
against existing rents has been formed in a county which, 
although it is technically in Wales, differs little in character 
from the adjacent English districts. The large farmers who 
lately held a meeting at Holywell for the purpose of placing 
pressure on the landlords may probably have known as little 
of the Welsh language as their neighbours in Cheshire. 
Their grievances and their wishes were the same with those 
which have been persistently urged by other tenant-farmers 
in all parts of the country. Some or all of them may have 


why the not less conspicuous loyalty of England should not had good reason for expecting a reduction of rent, or an 
be equally _Temunerated at the cost of the landlords. | gjjowance which would probably last as long as the existing 
Loyalty which takes the form of lawless spoliation is but a depression. The significance of the movement consisted in 


questionable virtue. Ifthe agitators succeeded in transferring 
to Wales the blessings of a judicial rent, they would not 
hesitate to imitate the successive Irish Leagues by refusing 
to pay the reduced assessment. Mr. Giapstone, who has 


the fact that the meeting washeld. There isa kind of menace 
in a concerted demonstration. It is not stated whether 
leases are customary in Flintshire ; but probably farms are, 
as in most parts of England, let from year to year, and con- 


for his own purposes encouraged or suggested the Welsh | sequently the occupier may be in a position to exact his own 
demand for distinctive legislation, will perhaps scarcely | terms from the landlord. It may be added that leases 


approve of the next Particularist measure which is to follow 
the experiment of Sunday closing. 

Few or none of the peculiarities‘ of tenure which were 
alleged in excuse of the anomalies of the Irish Land Act 
are to be found in Wales. The relations between landlord 


versal practice buildings and permanent improvements are 
provided by the owner. 
sion has probably been slower in reaching Wales than 
in extending to any other part of the kingdom. In the 
hill districts, which form the largest part of the Prin- 
cipality, wheat is grown only ona small scale, and many 
farms are cultivated by their occupiers and their families, 
so that they are independent of hired labour. The heavy 
fall in the price of sheep, of store cattle, and of wool 
has of. late been severely felt, and if there is no early re- 


constitute in the majority of cases but a one-sided security. 
If a tenant holding under a lease announces his inability to 
fulfil his covenants, the landlord is seldom either willing or 
able to enforce the discharge of his legal obligations. On 


‘the landlord the lease is of course binding. It may be 


| 


The recent agricultural depres- | 


and tenant are the same as in England; and by uni- | added that none of the demands of rural agitators admit the 
| principle of reciprocity. Amn occupier, if he had secured for 


himself fixity of tenure, would be entitled to throw up his 
farm at short notice if he found that he had made a dis- 
advantageous bargain. Where only a year’s notice to 


quit is required on either side, the risk of having the 
farm thrown on the owner’s hands is so formidable that 
an equitable adjustment ‘of rent is seldom likely to be re- 
fused. On the other side an ‘outgoing’ tenant has in these 
times little difficulty in obtaining a suitable holding on ad- 
vantageous terms. It is, therefore, more probable that the 
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tenant should be excessive in his démands than that the 
landlord should be unduly tenacious. 

Among the farmers who attended the meeting at Holywell 
‘were tenants of the Duke of Westminster, of the Earl of 
Densicu, of Lord Mosryy, and of some other landlords 
whose names are not reported. It would be interesting to 
learn whether one of the largest estates in the county was 
also represented. The speakers appear, except in a vague 
demand for some change in the land laws, to have confined 
themselves to the question of rent, A petition for a 
reduction of one-fourth of the actual rents was unanimously 
adopted after speeches in which the landlords were assured 
that the required concession would leave him as wel! off as 
in the prosperous time of ten or twelve years ago. It was 
boldly asserted that “7ol. at the present day is equal to, 
“if not more than, rool. when the rents were at their 
“highest.” Householders, large and small, will learn with 
surprise that their ordinary expenditure has, without 
change in their mode of living, been reduced in ten 
years by thirty per cent. The Flintshire farmers must find 
some compensation for their losses in the domestic saving 
which they must evidently share with their landlords. | 
It would be too much to expect that farmers engaged in an 
agitation against landlords should take into consideration | 
the simplest rules of economy or of common sense. If it 
were as true as it is absurdly false that seventy pounds is 
now as valuable as a hundred pounds a few years ago, 
there appears to be no reason why landowners should not | 
profit as well as the rest of the community by increased | 
cheapness of articles of consumption. The speakers at the | 
meeting might well have saved themselves the trouble of 
devising an irrelevant argument ; but perhaps a sophistical 
—- spreads from Hawarden through the county of | 

int. 


EGYPT. 


x Nees affair at Giniss appears to have been as well and 
thoroughly done as all the individual fighting affairs 
in which the English arms have been engaged in Egypt. 
The unvarying thoroughness of the work in this respect 
contrasts most remarkably, and in a way most painfully, | 
with the too-frequent strategical blunders, and with what | 
was until recently the equally unvarying incompetence, of | 


| and, most of all, in political and military credit, should be 


of the situation consists. With the province of Dongola 
and the Nile left in the hands of the enemy we can have no 
possible information of this kind. The desert routes and the 
river route are equally in cloudland to us, and movements 
along them can be made with hardly a chance of anything 
but the most uncertain and accidental intelligence reaching 
the English troops. We are in the position of the dwellers 
on the lower banks of a mountain torrent, whose first intelli- 
gence that their river is “in spate” is the arrival of 
the flood itself. In fact, we are in a position a great deal 
worse, because there are no barometers or other instruments 
to help the forecast. Even now, after the rebuff inflicted at 
Giniss, it will hardly be safe for General StepHEnson to 
extend his small force (already covering many score miles) 
further along the river without the security of fixed posts at 
Dongola and elsewhere. It is quite certain that the com- 
paratively near approach of the rebels has produced a 
dangerous effect in Egypt itself. The wiseacres who count 
the number of hundred miles from Cairo to Kosheh forget 
that no armed force has been seen during generations for 
hundreds of miles further. Inverness is a considerable 
distance from London; yet that would hardly be a very 


| comfortable reflection if a hostile army were lying there. 


Moreover, we have had the amplest of instruction in the 
dearest of schools that a mere “check” to the natives 
of the Soudan, unless it is actively followed up, and 


| unless the advance made in the following up is main- 


tained, has not the slightest effect on tribes with whom 
war is still more or less of a natural state, who are 
animated by the combined motives of fanaticism, race- 
hatred, and desire of booty, and who are sufficiently uncivi- 
lized to believe that when a man runs away, it is because he 
is weak or afraid or both. Again and again we have, on the 
principles of scientific warfare, shown the Arabs that they 
have no chance with us; and again and again they have 
utterly refused to accept the demonstration, Now that 
wiser heads rule at home, it will be sufficiently disappointing 
if the moral of years of fighting, costly in money, in blood, 


neglected or ignored. 


There is no need for the present to advocate an immediate 
advance on Khartoum, though, as has been shown to de- 
monstration, such an advance must be made sooner or 
later, if Egypt is to be protected from constant harassing 


the political direction. The good conduct of the Egyptian | attacks. The late Government took care to make the ad- 
troops is very noteworthy and encouraging, and emphasizes | vance immediately impossible, save at great cost and risk, 
most strongly the protests which were made against the before they left office, and this negative argument is now 
inhuman and unstatesmanlike folly of the late English reinforced by a positive one, drawn from the good conduct 
Government in allowing, or rather compelling, the expe- | of the Egyptian troops at Giniss. With proper care it 
ditions of Hicks Pasa and Baker Pasna to act without a | will evidently be possible to get together a native army 
stiffening of English troops. The defeat of a Soudanese | which, though it can never do the work alone, will relieve 
army is indeed no extraordinary feather in the cap of the | English troops to a considerable extent of work in climates 
British soldier ; but it must be remembered that the enemy | so unsuited to them. Meanwhile the reoccupation and 
‘were by no means despicable. The capture of artillery may | reorganization of the province of Dongola provide at once 
perhaps convince of his error a newspaper writer who the other | an important and a sufficient task for the present. In the 
day made the extraordinary statement that the Arabs had | first place, it will supply a training-ground for more 
no guns. They have had guns ever since the disaster near | Egyptian troops. In the second, it will interpose a real 
Obeid, and since the capture of Khartoum they must have | outwork between Egypt proper and the interior, instead of 
been pretty plentifally supplied with them. With small | as at present a merely insufficient and delusive one. In 
arms of precision and with men disciplined to their use | the third, it will recover what has been lost with such ex- 
they have long been amply provided, and it is not a little tremely inconvenient consequences—the command of the 
creditable to the Egyptians that they should have been able, routes from Khartoum and Obeid which cross and branch 
side by side with Englishmen, to storm loopholed houses from the great 8 of the river between Assouan and Berber. 
garrisoned by men thus armed. General Burter’s opera- The advance to Berber itself with the Egyptian troops thus 
tions in the open appear to have been equally successful and | trained and a backbone of Englishmen might have to be left 
well directed, and there is no doubt that a sharp rap on the | to another cold season, and from Berber the final recovery 
knuckles has been administered to the would-be invaders of | of the Souakim and Khartoum routes, without the com- 


Egypt. 

The very circumstances, however, of this affair, as well as 
the lessons of the past in connexion with it, should impress 
on every reasonable Englishman the madness of the 
counsels which the advocates of Scuttle continue to offer— 
the counsels of inaction, if not of further retreat. It is 


mand of which Egypt can never be tranquil, could be 
organized with little difficulty. Only by the holding of 
these points, and by the establishment of a sufficient force of 
steamers on the several reaches between the different rapids, 
can definite peace and the re-establishment of trade with 
the interior be secured. This is absolutely certain, and it 


no secret that the news from Kosheh was expected is impossible to acquit any one who denies it of either 
with a certain amount of anxiety in well-informed quarters. dishonesty, incapacity, or ignorance. For it is not a 
It was not, of course, thought that any serious disaster matter of opinion ; it is a matter of plain common sense, 


was likely to happen. But the smallness of General 
SrepHenson’s foree being very well known, and the large- 
ness of the Arab force not being known at all, considerable 
uncertainty was reasonably felt as to the results of an attack 
by a known quantity on an unknown. And itis precisely in 
the fact that while we maintain our outposts at this alias 
(still more if we should be mad enough to withdraw them 
lower) we are almost: necessarily deprived of intelligence as 


to the number and movements of the enemy that the danger 


reinforced and confirmed by years of bitter experience. 
We may, of course, abandon Egypt altogether. e may 
make up our minds to e it to the constant danger of 
such invasions as that at which General SrerHEnson has 
just struck a blow. . But if we are not prepared to do one 
or other of these two things, up the Nile we must go, faster 
or slower, sooner or later. The complete nominal dominion 
which Egypt possessed south and west of Khartoum a 
few years ago may not be restored, may not be worth 
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restoring. In process of time something like the Congo 
State may be established in the North-West of Central Africa. 
That is a matter for the future. But if any attempt is 
made to secure to Egypt proper tranquillity, breathing time, 
and an opportunity for getting over the embarrassments 
which the extravagance of IsmaiL, the interested mismanage- 
ment of foreign and native bureaucracy, and the blundering 
of the GLapstone Government have brought upon her, the 
securing of the river must be a work of the present. There 
never has been any doubt upon this point in the mind of 
any intelligent and well-informed person who had no poli- 
tical purpose to serve by entertaining such a doubt. And 
the events of the last few years, more especially those of the 
last few months and weeks, must have banished the doubt 
from almost every mind which is not obstinately resolved to 
retain it against light, against knowledge, and in the interest 
solely of prejudice and party. 


UNCUT EDGES. 


4 Modern Spirit is at it again. We must all live in 
Ready Made Land, or the Modern Spirit will know 
the reason why. An extremely advanced thinker of this 
school, who signs himself “ A Growler,” is allowed to havea 
tiny corner in a very obscure part of the outer sheet of the 
Times. Here he lifts up his heels against the Laureate’s 
new poem—an act that, by itself, would write him down 
something much more monosyllabic than “ A Growler.” 

This would-be dweller in Ready Made Land, where the 
pigs run about roasted, worked himself up to the point of 
thinking that he could read a poem in the Christmas 
holidays. He may as well disabuse himself at once of 
that illusion. He is clearly a barrister, because he com- 

lains of his impotence in the absence of his clerk. Without 

is clerk, he cannot even cut the leaves of a book open, yet, 
as he wanted to break his mind on something craggy, he 
had to cut open Tiresias. Of course this unusual exer- 
tion made him very uncomfortable, and he found 7'iresias 
“very poor stuff.” But he admits that he “ was in a 
“ temper ” to find any literature poor stuff after his unpre- 
cedented exertions with the paper-cutter. And now he 
complains of the custom of publishing books with uncut 
edges. He wants, in bis ready-made paradise, books to be 
ready cut. “ How much longer are we to be irritated with 
“ uncut books?” Why, as long as any faint semblance of 
decent taste prevails among publishers. The “ Growler ” is, 
we conjecture, one of those barristers who put all that they 
call their minds into their profession, and who are quite 

roud if they get through a novel in the Long Vacation. 

his class of man is a large and a tedious class; his society 
is rather more dismal than that of a minor member of 
Parliament, a Parliamentary “super.” He can think and 
talk of nothing but what happened in court, and he has a 
most dismal collection of bons mots by judges and japes 
by Queen’s Counsel. He makes a very fair income by 
the concentration of his faculties, and is an irreproachable 
family man. He commonly lives in Kensington. He 
believes in the Z'imes, which, with the Globe, supplies him 
with all the literature that he can absorb, except the one 
holiday novel. He is much respected by his clerk. He 
gives dinners to clients. He is an intolerable bore. 

Such is a fancy, but perhaps not inaccurate, portrait of 
the being whose energy is so exhausted that he is put out of 
temper by cutting the leaves of a book. He could not 
appreciate literature, even if it were presented to him in all 
the Philistine hideousness of machine-cut edges ; and he 
excuses his indifference to himself by a myth about the 
evils of edges that are not machine-cut. This kind of man 
is insensible to the charms of the use of the paper-cutter, 
which are so forcibly described by Tufornite Gautizr. He 
probably prefers chromolithographs to “ hand-coloured ” 
pictures, and he likes machine-made bread. Horses he hates 
and dreads, but has no objection to a tricycle. He would 
scorn to wear clothes not stitched by a sewing-machine. He 
would write love-letters (if he wrote them at all) with a 
type-writer, keeping a copy. His books, if he had any 
books, he would prefer bound in cloth and stitched with 
wire—a hideous and destructive device, but thoroughly 
modern. 

There is no use, when this ideal outsider is under discus- 
sion, in talking of the charm of rough edges. Probably he 
thinks books with rough edges unfit to lie on his drawing- 
room table, which he has very large and round. He does 
not know what témoins are, and we cannot convert him by 


telling him that, if all books were published with monotonous: 
machine-cut edges, témoins would be impossible. In no 
catalogue for ever should we read the dear word uncuT. 
They are, “A Growler ” cries, “a relic of barbarism.” Pray 
what barbarians ever published books at all, not to mention 
books with uncut edges? And, even if it were so, all our 
art and poetry are but “ relics of barbarism,” and, without a 
me of barbarism, would have been impossible. Chinese 

ks are published as the “Growler” likes them, with 
cut edges, because of the monotony of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Let the “ Growler” learn Chinese, and leave the rest. 
of us our early editions, our unmutilated margins that never 
have known the binder’s shears. 


ETON BUILDINGS, 


re modest agitation naturally aroused by the existence 
of hidden schemes in the breasts of the irresponsible 
autocracy known as the Governing Body of Eton has 
fully justified its existence. Even if it had produced no 
solid result, good and wise men would have reason to be 
grateful for it. The really brilliant practical joke at the 
expense of Sir Epmunp Beckett perpetrated ten days ago 
by the editor of the Z'imes came with exhilarating freshness. 
upon all who have watched the recent methods of that 
tremendous official. The meekness with which Sir Epmunp 
ignored his scandalous treatment, and the affectation of 
simplicity with which he pretended not to understand what 
*« Sine Nomine Corpus” could possibly mean by his reference 
to Dr. Hawrrey's interviews with his pupils en bloc at his. 
back door, were not less delightfully original. Nor is it. 
possible not to be diverted at the pronunciamientoy which 
some very wicked person purported to forward from 
Hawarden Custle, bearing the familiar signatures, “‘ ALFRED 
“ LyTTeLTon, Rosepery; Herpert Guapstone, W. E. 
“ GLADSTONE,” in that order. 

Apart from the seasonable comicality of these details, it is 
now authoritatively declared by Dr. Hornsy, who, as 
Provost, is ex officio Chairman of the Governing Body, that. 
“nothing has yet received their sanction beyond the 
“ enlargement and improvement of the accommodation for 
“ the collegers ” which “ involves the removal of the present 
“ Boys’ Library.” The TZimes, while courteously acknow- 
ledging that “this is undoubtedly true,” further asserts 
that a “ Building Committee” of the Governing Body, 
appointed presumably from their own number, has recom- 
mended that the two houses adjoining the Headmaster’s 
should be pulled down to make room for a new “Speech 
“ Room,” and that the contents of the Boys’ Library should 
be transferred to Upper School. The Headmaster’s house 
itself appears to be safe for the present. It is obvious 
that between a final decision of the Governing Body and a 
recommendation of a Sub-Committee there is a considerable 
difference. It is not too much to hope that, after the tem- 
perate expression of the opinions widely prevalent among 
Etonians which has taken place in the last few weeks, the 
Governing Body may discover a suitable mean between the 
inadequacy of the present resources of the school and the 
wholesale destruction of more or less monumental institu- 
tions which was recently believed to be impending. 

At the same time, if the alleged recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee are carried out in their entirety, the result 
will be a great blow to the picturesqueness of Eton and the 
associations which endear it to so many of us. We have 
already indicated our opinion that the demolition of the 
Boys’ Library, though it will give regret to many, may be 
an inevitable misfortune. We cannot think the same of the 
removal of the house which used to be called Steevens’s, 
and the substitution for it of a Speech Room. It may be 
necessary for Eton to follow the example of Rugby and 
Harrow in the erection of a colossal apartment primarily for 
purposes of entertainment, but it is hardly credible that 
there should be no way of doing it at a less cost. As to 
Upper School, the question is whether it is possible to put 
an extensive library into it and at the same time to preserve 
its structure, its statues, its panels, and so much of its cha- 
racteristic aspect as would enable the oldest Etonian sud- 
denly placed in it to say unhesitatingly where he was. That 
nothing incompatible with this degree of conservatism ought 
to be done all Etonians will agree. Sir Epmunp Beckett's 
contention that the Trinity Library is internally one of the 
finest in England is as incontrovertible as his assertion that 
it contains examples of the sculptor’s art; but it does not 
necessarily follow that every room with statues in it would 
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make a library. In any case the Governing Body 
have ven mats oe of the existence and the demands of 
a strong body of public opinion. No doubt they will bring 
to the performance of their difficult task a genuine desire to 
reconcile the conflicting interests—as far as they are in 
conflict—of the past and the future ; and we must hope for 
the best. 


GREX PARNFILII, 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent has taken advantage 
of the temporary lull of controversy to discover and 
expose a new grievance. As he justly complains, the pledge 
which is imposed on the Nationalist Irish members is in 
spirit and in practical working extremely unconstitutional. 
Every nominee of the faction undertakes to sit, vote, and 
act with the Irish Parliamentary party ; and if the majority 
of that body holds that he has not fulfilled his pledge, he 
promises to resign his seat. The submission of his judgment 
and conscience to an external authority is obviously liable 
to clash with the duty of consulting the interests of the 
United Kingdom and of Ireland itself. The opinions and 
Parliamentary conduct of the eighty or ninety members 
for three of the Irish provinces out of four will have no 
greater moral weight than that of the authority which com- 
mands their obedience. The majority of the whole number 
will be equally powerless with a single dissentient member. 
Tt will be as useless to appeal from the leader to the 
mass of his followers as to inquire whether the Jesuits, 
on a question affecting the policy of the Order, concur in a 
judgment already delivered by their General. The duty of 
exhibiting passive obedience, perinde ac cadaver, will in 
practice, and indeed in theory, be regarded as paramount 
to mere considerations of the public welfare. The Grand 
Elector of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught is perfectly 
consistent in the preliminary process of selecting his docile 
agents, and in the pledge by which he secures their concur- 
rence. If independent legislators or genuine representatives 
of the community had been required, they would not have 
been sought among the grocers’ assistants, the bar-tenders, 
and the betting-men who form a considerable section of the 
National a. That seven-eighths of the House of Com- 
mons, including all the Conservatives and all the Liberals, 
should be trembling before the threats of such a faction 
might perhaps be described as an unconstitutional condition 
of affairs. 

There is reason to fear that the charge of unconstitu- 
tional conduct will but feebly affect Mr. Parne.t’s equani- 
mity. He is scarcely sensitive enough to feel the remorse 
of De Qurincey’s celebrated criminal who committed a 
murder of which he thought little at the time, and after- 
wards fell into the depths of procrastination and Sabbath- 
breaking. The friend and employer of SHeripan, the guid- 
ing spirit of the Land League and the National League, the 
political leader who, according to his occasional ally, Mr. 
GLADSTONE, was steeped to the lips in treason, will not be 
greatly shocked by the imputation of a virtual breach of the 
Constitution. Mr. Parnett’s latest critic contends, with 
much reason, that the agreement which he denounces “ is 
“ dangerous to the unity of Parliament. For, if the English, 
“ the Scotch, and the Welsh members were so unpatriotic as 
“ to follow the example set by the Parnellite- members, it is 
“ evident that there would be at once not one, but four, 
“ separate Parliaments, each governed, not by the constitu- 
“ tional laws of the whole, but by a Parliament made by 
“and between themselves.” Mr. ParNnett might perhaps 
reply that the other parts of the kingdom are, as far as he is 
concerned, welcome to amuse themselves by the institution 
of four or fourteen Parliaments. It is doubtful whether he 
has not bribed or frightened the most powerful of party 
leaders into a recognition of the only Parliament for which 
he cares. As long as Ireland is governed by the Imperial 
Parliament Mr. Pane. must content himself with packing 
it to the best of his ability. Shopmen and waiters, living 
on wages transmitted from America, may be better trusted 
than members of a higher class to pay implicit obedience 
to the patron who is also their paymaster. If dependence 
for livelihood on an absolute master is unconstitutional, the 
wrong is unfortunately without a remedy. 

It must be admitted that in former times Parliamentary 
groups or single members have sometimes voluntarily in- 
curred obligations which interfered with perfect freedom. 
The owners of nomination boroughs, if they seldom imposed 
formal pledges, trusted to an honourable understanding that 
the representatives whom they appointed would vote habitu- 


ally with their party. In more recent days a member who 
changes his politics during the continuance of a Parliament 
is for the most part expected to resign his seat for the pur- 
pose of appealing to his constituents. Mr. Parnety’s modes 
of maintaining discipline among his followers only create 
scandal, because they form part of a conspiracy against the 
safety and unity of the kingdom. The owners of boroughs 
before the Reform Bill were themselves members of one or 
other of the great constitutional parties, and they often 
returned members on the ground of their personal distinc- 
tion or promise. When they used their powers for their 
own personal advantage, their objects seldom conflicted 
directly with the public interests. Mr. Parnevt and his 
following are the enemies of the Constitution while they 
misuse its forms. Modern legislation has condemned the 
practice of nomination with the dependence Which it in- 
volves. The dictation which is now practised by the 
Caucus is a similar abuse, and the evils which it produces 
have not attained the gigantic scale of Irish Nationalism. 
There is no doubt that the existence of an organized 
Parliamentary group acting under orders is mischievous 
and formidable; but, after all, eighty members form an 
insignificant minority of the House. Mr, Giapstong in his 
passionate demands of a majority which should outvote the 
Conservatives and the Nationalists justly assumed that both 
the great parties would court the Irish alliance if neither of 
them was strong enough to dispense with external support. 
Perhaps Mr. GuapsTone’s scepticism as to the honesty of 
Parliament, and especially of his own party, was exaggerated 
or premature. It is not yet known that the great body of 
Liberals will follow him in his conversion to the repeal of 
the Union. It may be true that he had no other means of 
securing a majority, but the necessity of the result is not at. 
present evident. 

The writer who has been already quoted asserts that 
“ By the law of Parliament a member who has pledged 
“ himself to vote on any particular matter as another or 
“others shall dictate is incapable of voting on any occa- 
“sion.” He adds that “ By the same law a member who 
“ has pledged himself to vote on all occasions as another or 
“ others shall dictate is incapable of voting on any occa- 
“sion.” Both propositions are disputable, though the law 
which they declare would be in the highest degree reason- 
able. The law of Parliament consists of the Standing Orders, 
of the decisions of Parliament itself or of either House, 
and in some cases of the judgments of courts of law. 
It might be difficult to find any enactment or decision to 
the effect that a vote regularly given can be invalidated 
or questioned, on the ground of the motives by which it 
may have been determined. The House would have no 
means of proving that the vote was not in accordance with 
the conscientious opinion of the member, and he might 
allege that in his judgment his leader was a better judge of 
public expediency than himself. Speculations on subjects 
of this kind are liable to the confusion which puzzles 
students of the earlier literature of international law. It is 
frequently difficult to judge whether a jurist is enunciat- 
ing positive law as interpreted by competent tribunals, or 
merely expressing his own opinion of the conclusion which 
ought to be formed. The law of Parliament which disquali- 
fies a pledged member from voting has at present only an 
ethical sanction. It is highly probable that, if statesmen 
and legislators could have foreseen such an organization as- 
Mr. ParnELt’s, they would have employed their ingenuity 
in taking precautions against a serious evil. The recent. 
history of obstruction proves that the authors of Parlia- 
mentary law had not the gift of prophecy. The rules 
which were sufficient for a limited body of loyal gentle- 
men break down under the pressure of vulgar egotism, of 
garrulity, of multitudes, and of disaffection. 


Until lately the words “constitutional” and “legal” 
were ordinarily used as expressing two distinct and intelli- 
gible qualities. It was understood that there was an un- 
written Constitution to be interpreted by analogy with 
certain general principles and by long-continued practice. 
For instance, powers which had fallen into desuetude were 
said to have become unconstitutional, although they might 
be revived by the direct action of Parliament. In two 
modern cases, neither of which was of primary importance, 
constitutional propriety has been threatened or violated by 
the exercise of an obsolete prerogative. The creation of a 
life peer for the first time in four hundred years would have 
been an unconstitutional measure, even if the House of 
Lords had not possessed and exercised the power of refusing 
to admit Lord WensLEYDALE toa seat in the House. The 
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alleged expediency of creating peers who were not here- 
ditary was a question for the decision, not of the Minister 
of the day, but of Parliament. Mr. Guiapstone, who has 
on several occasions evaded the spirit of the law without 
contravening the letter, was more successful in his settle- 
ment by Royal Warrant of the question of purchase in the 
army. His accomplishment of his object in defiance of a 
Parliamentary decision was deliberately unconstitutional. 
The late proposals of the revolutionary or Jacobin party 
have raised a doubt whether the distinction between legal 
and constitutional measures will be respected in future. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN announces a series of changes which are 
incompatible with any version of the Constitution, and 
which are beyond the legitimate sphere of Parliamentary 
operations. The abolition of the Church of England and of 
the House of Lords are proposed as preliminary changes, to 
be followed by prohibition of freedom of contract, by denial 
of the sacredness of property, and by a system of graduated 
taxation which may be indefinitely varied and extended. 
When such issues are raised, it becomes almost superfluous 
to inquire whether Mr. Parnext’s proceedings are strictly 
constitutional. 


THE LAST OF THE ARMSTRONG CASE. 


opr dignified rebuke administered to Dr. Heywoop 
Smita by the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians in the name of the College would scarcely call 
for comment if it only concerned one very indiscreet member 
of the medical profession. About the folly and impropriety, 
to use no harsher expressions, of Dr. Heywoop Smiru’s 
conduct all sensible people have long since made up their 
minds. Dr. Heywoop Smiru, however, has acknowledged 
his error, and has suffered severely for it. He pleads that 
-he was deceived by a notorious criminal, now in gaol, but 
at the same time he sees “ with painful clearness” that he 
was wrong. When a gentleman thus fully and frankly 
acknowledges the gravity of the social offence which he has 
committed, and when at the same time his personal in- 
tegrity is not impeached, it would be vindictive and unwise 
of his professional colleagues to reject his proffered apology. 
Dr. Heywoop Smirn has indeed been far more heavily 
punished than his much more guilty tempter, who is re- 
leased from the ordinary penalties of convicts because he 
is richer and in a higher social pcsition than they. The 
terms in which Dr. Heywoop Smits has been addressed by 
the College of Physicians are worthy of the body from which 
they proceed, and no higher praise could be given them. 
They are valuable for many reasons, among others because 
they will teach the whole class of hysterical dabblers in 
sexual vice that the authoritative exponents of medical 
knowledge denounce and condemn them altogether. The 
College is at the pains to inform Dr. Heywoop Sir of 
what, as a doctor, he should of course have known—that it 
is a grave fault in a medical man to try experiments upon 
girls for supposed moral or social purposes. The business 
of a physician is to heal, and he steps outside his province 
altogether when he assists fussy, unscrupulous agitators in 
getting up startling cases to excite the public. There is 
only one object which could justify Dr. HEywoop Sirs in 
the course which he took, and that is the benefit of his 
patient’s health. Waiving altogether the question of kid- 
napping, and supposing that the girl had been brought to 
the doctor by her parent or guardian, he should at once 
have declined to do what was asked of him. Indeed, any 
physician who had much respect for himself or his profession 
would have regarded the proposal as an insult. We owe 
an apology to the doctors for dwelling on considerations so 
obvious. 

The President was further instructed to lay down, nomi- 
nally for the warning of Dr. HEywoop Smirtu, but really also 
for the guidance of the profession at large, some very im- 

rtant propositions. The sort of examination to which 
mn ARMSTRONG was subjected ought to be undertaken 
only in the rarest instances, and by no means whenever 
parents may happen to think it desirable. It is the duty 
of physicians to explain to parents the objections that exist 
to such examinations, which should, moreover, never be 
made except in the presence of some married woman of 
mature age and good character. By the publication of this 
admirable admonition the College of Physicians has con- 
ferred a great benefit on the community, and has relieved 
much of the anxiety which Dr. Heywoop Smtu’s mis- 
conduct naturally excited. Had no such step been taken 
by the heads of the profession, it is not tco much to say 


that the general confidence which is reposed in the discre- 
tion of medical men would have been rudely shaken. No 
greater calamity could well fall upon society. We must trust 
the doctors at every turn, and happily it is very seldom 
that such reliance is misplaced. To abuse this trust is the 
most serious of the professional offences which a doctor can 
commit. Had Dr. Heywoop Swira not been reprimanded, 
it would have been possible for those who knew little or 
nothing about the character of the medical calling to say 
that a filthy and mischievous attack upon the modesty of 
women and the decency of society was not discountenanced 
by those best qualified to judge of its worst effects. The 
evil which this movement has done is incalculable. The 
responsibility for it is immeasurable. Happily the injury 
has been confined to the corruption of individual minds and 
the instigation of particular charges. The common sense of 
the country has rejected the imposture with contempt. It 
was intended that social pruriency should be a prominent 
subject at the General Election. But the only candidate 
who stood avowedly in that interest found himself at the 
bottom of the poll, and its less ostentatious supporters were 
in most cases rejected, while the objects of most bitter attack 
from the prurient party were returned. It is to be hoped 
that, after the reprimand addressed to Dr. Heywoop Smitx, 
it may not be necessary to say any more. 


SIR E, J. REED BLOWS THE TRUMPET. 


\ E are obliged to Sir E. J. Resp for his useful, 

agreeable, and very amusing letter in the Times of 
last Thursday. It is useful because it gives a clear account, 
not hampered by statistics, of what has been done by the 
Admiralty during the past year. The writer, with some 
wit, sets forth the results, and does not plague his readers 
with the proofs which they would not understand. It is 
agreeable because it shows that something has been done, 
and on a respectable scale, which is not the picture the 
Admiralty usually holds up to the public view at the end 
of a twelvemonth’s work. It is amusing because it contains 
so much of Sir E. J. Reep, A very captious reader might 
object that the two other qualities might have been pre- 
sent without the quite unconscious revelations of character, 
but we have no sympathy for such a person. If Sir 
E. J. Reep does blow his trumpet, he has a double right 
to do so. In the first place, the instrument is large and 
sonorous, and then there is something to blow it about. 
The mere private idiot who is neither a sailor nora ship- 
builder cannot feel any great interest in the vexed question 
of belts versus no belts, but he does want to know 
that the navy is being strengthened. When Sir E. J. Reep 
comes forward with good reports to that effect let him be 
welcome. Neither, if he seems more anxious to show how 
uniformly Sir E. J. Reep was in the right than to prove 
anything else, need the public complain. He has un- 
questionably done as much as any man in the country to 
force increased activity in shipbuilding on the Admiralty, 
and when he notes the fact publicly he is only acting 
on the proverbial wisdom which advises us to do what 
others are not likely to do for us. The natural man 
has always been conspicuous in seafaring men and all con- 
nected with the sea, and he is unaffectedly fond of praise. 
Netson, who did almost as much for the British navy 
as Sir E. J. Reep, was a dreadful boaster. For the 
rest, the once Chief Constructor is magnanimous in his 
way. He praises the naval officers for being soon converted 
to his views; and he is prepared to acknowledge that, 
though Mr. W. H. Wuire has blundered, he is still an 
honest man. The Director of Naval Construction, “ who 
“so deeply committed himself in the Zimes to the advocacy 
“ of the superseded ships [namely, the Admiral class], will 
“ not be able, I presume, to approve or sanction these well- 
“ armoured ships [namely, vessels built on Sir E. J. Rezp’s 
rr “ass f but they have to be built, and he will no doubt 
“ loyally devote himself to their proper construction, and 
“he will have the immense satisfaction of knowing that, 
“if his views have been overruled, they have been over- 
“ruled wholly on behalf of strength, safety, and success in 
“ battle.” Here we have the inventor conscious of his own 


wisdom and the wickedness of everybody who does not 
agree with him, displayed with so much life that one almost 
forgets to note the personal attack on a successor, 

In the course of his letter Sir E. J, Reep speaks of 
“that most unaccountable quality of Lord Norrusroox’s 
“ Board which seemed to afflict them with some painful 
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“ apprehension lest they should make our British ships too 
“ powerful, or too safe, or too fast.” This unaccountable 
quality was undoubtedly there, and is not present in their 
successors. Its disappearance has been the most important 
event in the history of the navy in 1885, and the parent of 
whatever good which has followed. Even Lord NortHsroox’s 
Board had begun to doubt whether the policy of always 
doing too little was so wise or so economical as they had 
thought. Certainly, after contracting to-have the belted 
cruisers built for a speed of 17 knots, they raised the figure 
to 17}, and then 18. A remonstrance and a further remon- 
strance “of mine” did it all, says Sir E. J. Resp. We seem 
to remember that CorIoLanus was not alone, and that the 
Admiralty had stood the shock of his remonstranees pretty 
firmly in earlier days. Whoever did the work, it was done, 
and the Admiralty was allowed by its political chiefs to take 
the navy in hand with the distinct understanding that it 
was to be made efficient, and not only made cheap. The 
various steps taken within the last few months deserve 
to be noted. When Admiral Granam’s Committee had 
reported, its recommendations were not pigeon-holed, but 
acted on. The ease and the rapidity with which the 
changes required were made is the most effective condemna- 
tion of the long previous series of potterings. We have 
sufficiently commented on the reforms themselves, and need 
only point out now that they have not only been decided 
on, but are being actually and rapidly put into practice. 
With the beginning of this year the new system of control 
in the dockyards and of audit in the Admiralty will be 
almost in complete working order. The appointment of 
Professor Excar to the post of Director of Dockyards will 
not only be approved of on personal grounds. His com- 

tence for the post has not been questioned by anybody ; 

4 the promptitude shown in selecting him, and in making 
the necessary administrative changes, is proof enough of 
itself that the present Board of Admiralty is thoroughly in 
earnest. 
certainly done not a little in the course of their six 
months’ tenure of office to justify the reputation of Con- 
servative Cabinets for good administration. No doubt a 
part of what they have done has been in continuation 
of work begun by their predecessors. Admiral Grauam’s 
Committee was appointed, and the new ships were begun by 
Lord Nortusroox’s Board. It is, however, well within the 
rights of the Conservatives to maintain that these measures 
were forced on the Liberal Administration to a great extent 
by themselves. By Lord Norrnprook they were very un- 
willingly received. They were undertaken late and applied 
timidly. The decision of the Liberal Board to build the 
belted cruisers with a low rate of speed was typical of the 
spirit of its administration. It wanted to do as little as it 
could, and was always prepared to oppose any suggestion 
that more should be done. The present Board have at 
least taken the work heartily in hand, and do it in the spirit 
of administrators who think the efficiency of the navy the 
first consideration, If they have not done all they might 
have done, they have at least done more than their 
predecessors. Until there is a revival in the country of the 
sentiments of the last century, no Admiralty can be ex- 
pected to have the courage to try and bring the navy up 
to what Englishmen who retain some of those prejudices 
think a proper level of strength. 


The experts who took part in “ the long and painful con- 
“troversy which has attended our naval policy from the 
“days of the Jnflexible onwards,” as Sir E. J. Reep calls 
it, may perhaps be eager to begin the fight again with his 
praise of the ships now building as a text. He has certainly 
done his best to provoke a new controversy by sneers’ and 
innuendoes. For ourselves, and we take it we are not alone 
in this matter, nothing could be more tedious than a re- 
newal of the angry squabble over the stability of the Jn- 
flexible, or a repetition of those familiar demonstrations 
that, if all the shot of the enemy came straight to the 
mark, and our gunners missed everything, ironclads of this 
or the other model might in course-of time be knocked 
to pieces, Sir E. J: Reep has some reason to be pleased 
because the Wile and the Trafalgar are to be built on 
principles he approves of, and nobody need be sorry on 
that account, When one shipbuilder damns another for 
his theory of irregular verbs, the wisest thing to do is to 
skip their letters to the Zimes, Whether vessels are built 
according to Mr. W. H, Wurts’s theory or the’ theories 
of his predecessor is, we are flippant enough to: believe, 
@ subordinate matter. The essential point is that plenty 


Should. be. built, and that. they should answer their 


Lord Grorce Hamitton and Mr. Rirtcure have | 


helms, which is more than the Ajaz and the Agamemnon 
can be trusted to do under all circumstances. We could 
even find the philosophy to dispense with hearing about 
protection altogether for some time if we could hear a little 
more about seaworthiness and manceuvring power. Sir 
E. J. Reep devotes no small part of his letter to an account 
of the new vessels building—the belted cruisers and the 
torpedo-catchers, one of which is said to have given ex- 
cellent results at Portsmouth a few weeks ago. In con- 
nexion with these last, we are informed that somebody 
in the Admiralty was infantile enough to change the name 
because it would have been too plain an acknowledgment+ 
of the labours of that persecuted man Sir E. J. Reep and 
his friends in the Royal United Service Institute. It is 
probable that official and semi-official persons will never 
learn how sour their differences taste when they come to 
be published. It was the opinion of one who knew some- 
thing about controversy that the public did not care ap- 
preciably for the disputes of journalists. It is greatly 
to be wished that all persons who write letters to the 
Times would lay his wisdom to heart. The spectacle of 
Sir E. J. Reep dancing in triumph is doubtless amusin 
enough once in a way ; but, after all, weare more entindl 
to know that something is being done for the navy than 
that it is being done at his instigation. It is perhaps un- 
grateful to say sa; for, if the latter proposition had not to 
be proved, we should hardly have had this reminder that 
the navy is in the way of being put in a position to face 
another risk of war against a second-rate naval Power with 
equanimity. 


A FALLEN REPUBLIC. 


Me. SWINBURNE has missed an opportunity. A 
Republic has risen and fallen, and yet this impulsive 
writer has neither hymned its rise nor bewailed its fall. 
Perhaps he is right ; perhaps the very name of this common- 
wealth (as given in the Z'imes) proves that it was “rotten 
“ at root.” The “Gold Mining Republic” does not remind 
us either of the glories of Athens or of Switzerland. No 
mere gold-miner could be a Witt14mM TELL or a TIMOLEON 
or an Aristipes. He is much more likely to be on the 
shoot, and to resemble Bitty the Kid, and to offer topics 
to Mr. Brer Harte. 

Yet, withal, there was something very impressive and 
imposing to a poetic mind in the situation of the late 
“Gold Mining Republic.” It was placed on the frontiers of 
the two most despotic Empires in the world—in fact, where 
“snows hide the huge Russian woes.” It was in Man. 
churia, ina kind of No Man’s Land between China and 
Russia. On either side of the democracy were slaves, mere 
slaves, puppets of the Czar or bondmen of the Brother of the 
Sun. For thousands of leagues—east, west, south, and 
north—there was not such a thing as a Platform, or a 
Caucus, or an Independent Press, or Electoral Urns, or a 
Grand Old Man, or anything else that makes life really 
worth living. Northward the tiny Republic looked, through 
a land of serfs, to a melancholy and ice-bound ocean. 
Westwards were “the huge Russian woes,” already spoken 
of ; southwards lay China—enslaved, imperial, custom-bound 
China—with its obedient hordes. No hope, in this direction, 
from the Lama of Thibet. Eastwards matters were no 
better. Could there, then, have been a prouder situation 
for an independent Republic ? 

The poetic fancy loves to linger on the dreams of what 
might have been. From the Gold-Mining Republic, of 
men escaped from an iron tyranny, the principles of freedom 
might have penetrated the dark places of two continents. 
The Russian serf, who already has plenty of acres (and a 
pretty thing he makes of them), might have been moved 
to demand three samoyars (he does not take milk in his 
tea, nor worship the cow), and taxes off the cup that cheers, 
The Tartar and the Chinaman might have gone in for 
disestablishing Shinto, and marrying persons of the same 
family name. Here, indeed, is a grievance, in China, little 
dreamed of by our impassioned amorists, so eager to marry 
their deceased wife’s sister. In China there are great 
villages, in each of which every one bears the same sur- 
name—Horse, Cow, Sheep, or what not. No Mr. Sheep 
may marry a Miss Sheep. What times the Liberal party 
will have in China, when once they get fairly started ; what 
petitions, and leading articles, all to make two lovers (Mr. 
and Miss Sheep) happy. Just as one envies a man who 
has not read the Waverley Novels, a man before whom that 
prospect of Paradise lies all open and untrod, so a true 
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Liberal really envies a Russian or a Chinaman. They 

have such lots of things to abolish, disestablish, reform 

out of existence, while we have so few—only the Throne, | 
property, the family, a poor pittance. And these enjoy- 
ments might have fallen to the Muscovite and the astute 
child of the Celestial Empire (the Chinese Revolution will 
be something like a revolution when it does come) if only 
the Gold Mining Republic had held its own in the wilds 
of Manchuria. The interesting citizens were all broken 
men, fugitives with clanking chains, fleeing from Siberian 
mines, from the law of Muscovy or China. Here they dis- 
govered their Asylum, here might they have established a 
new Rome on the banks of the Amoor, and learned parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos. Art would have flourished in 
a free land, and perhaps Spelling Reform would have been 
introduced, and a Shelley Society founded, and Queen Mab | 
taught in Free Schools, and The Cenci acted without dread - 
of a Puritan Lord Chamberlain. 

It was not to be. The vision has perished. The ideal | 
city is still to seek, and will probably not be found in | 
Manchuria. The Despots have triumphed, and a hireling 
soldiery (Chinese) has lifted its unhallowed hands against | 
the Republic. The Republicans did not “ take it lying 
“ down ” (like Laon in the Revolt of Islam) ; they “ took it 
“ fighting,” like him who converted Colonel Quacc. But 
they were defeated, “after a sharp battle,” and Freedom 
shrieked as the Republic fell. 


HOME RULE SCHEMES. 


Si demand so frequently made upon Irish Home 
Rulers, from Mr. Burr onwards and downwards, is 
being met at last—after a fashion. If Mr. Parvyete still 
declines to state exactly what he means by Home Rule, 
there are plenty of amateur expounders who are ready to 
do it for him. There is Mr. T. P, O’Connor, who gives 
his account of the Irish requirements, and Mr. Justin 
McCarrtny, who has given his, and if the expositions do not 
exactly agree with each other, and if it still remains un- | 
certain whether either of them would agree with Mr. | 
PaRnE.t’s, that only adds to the interest of the situation. 
To complete the interest we have now the “ pretty accurate 
“estimate” which Mr. Lasovucnere’s “personal and 
“‘ friendly relations with the Irish Parliamentary party 
“ have enabled him to torm of their views.” From this | 
statement it is gratifying to learn at the outset, that 
only an infinitesimal minority of the Parnellite party are 
Separatists—in the sense of desiring complete political 
independence—the others being in favour, for various 
reasons, either of choice or of necessity, of maintaining 
the “union of the British Isles.” The party who acquiesce 
in this union only because they know that separation 
is practically impossible, have further been at the pains to 
point out to Mr. LasoucueEre, through one of the ablest 
of their representatives, that, if they attempted to turn 
Home Rule into independence, England with her fleet and 
army could crush them in a moment—a view of the situa- 
tion which seems, by its novelty, to have deeply impressed 
Mr. Lazoucuerg, and apparently to have removed his last 
misgivings as to the prudence of granting a separate Legisla- 
ture to Ireland. Those, however, who do not regard the 
mere possibility, or even the extreme facility, of stamping 
out an insurrection in blood as an adequate reason for 
provoking one, will perhaps be less struck by this observa- 
tion of the “ablest representative of the Parliamentary 
“ party.” They never imagined that the objection of Eng- 
lishmen to Home Rule was attributed by anybody to a doubt 
of their power of reconquering Ireland, if its reconquest 
should become necessary. They have always supposed that 
this objection was ascribed, as it should be, to a certain un- 
willingness to bring that disagreeable process into requisi- 
tion. Consequently the argument of Mr. Lazoucnere’s 
able friend is not one which will greatly weigh with them. 
Short, however, of actual political separation, the demands 
of the Home Rulers are set forth in considerable exactitude 
of detail ; and the first of them, as we have always expected, 
is a stipulation that they shall have their cake as well as eat 
it. In addition to their local legislative rights, they claim 
continued representation in the Imperial Parliament upon 
Imperial matters alone. That is to say, they are not going, 
if they know it, to surrender the power of nullifying any 
nominal restrictions on their free action at Dublin by 
paralysing English freedom of action at Westminster. Asa 
means to the securing of this privilege, it will be necessary, 


they cheerfully admit, to establish some “legal tribunal 
“of appeal” to decide on disputed questions arising on 
the common confines of Imperial and local jurisdiction. 
As to the government of Ireland, that is to be carried on, 
they propose, by a Viceroy, who is to be a member of the 
Royal Family, with a salary of 25,0o00/, a year,a purged 
Privy Council—* reorganized ” is their politer word for it— 
an Irish Representative Assembly, and an Irish Ministry. 
The Privy Council is to be carefully packed with a hundred 
new Councillors, “men of moderate views, who would 
“ frankly accept the arrangement and endeavour to give 
“ practical effect to it”; while, as a counter concession, “ it 
‘* would be agreed that one-fourth of the Assembly might be 
“ nominated either during two Parliaments or for five 
“ years.” Ministers would be selected from the leaders of 
the majority by the Viceroy, who would, however, “ retain 
“ the constitutional right of the QuEEN to dissolve.” On the 
all-important question of the veto the true intent of the 
scheme reveals itself with almost comical clearness. The 
veto, we are told, is to be reserved to the Viceroy, with 


| the consent of the Privy Council—with its majority of men of 


“ moderate views who frankly accept,” &c., and “ endeavour 
“to give practical effect,” &c. No arrangement, it is most 
positively laid down, will be acceptable which shall give 
the veto to the Imperial Parliament. Nor will it suit the 
Home Rulers that it should be vested in the Sovereign, 
acting under the advice of the English Privy Council, for 
“ practically this would mean the veto of those representing 
“the majority in the English Parliament.” The Privy 
Council is unfortunately, adds Mr. LasoucuERE with well- 


feigned innocence, “historically odious in Ireland. But 
_“ were it recast it is probable that the Irish would not 


* object to the veto that I have suggested.” Were the re- 
casting sufficiently thorough it is indeed extremely probable 
that the Irish would not object to the proposed arrange- 
ment, which would in fact effectually rid them of all Imperial 
control whatever. Of this they could never be sure as long 
as the veto was vested in the Viceroy alone, who would be 
liable to keen Parliamentary criticism if remiss in its ex- 


'ercise. But a Board, as an old pleasantry has it, is a screen, 


To condemn acquiescence in mischievous Irish legislation 
would be a simple matter enough when it only involved 
the censure of an executive officer; but when it came to 
embroiling the House of Commons with an Irish Privy 
Council it would be felt to be quite another affair. 


It is scarcely necessary to pursue Mr. LaBoucHERr’s 
scheme further. By the treatment applied in any such pro- 
posal to the question of Imperial control they may all of 
them be judged, and the fact that this particular proposal 
contains a palpable design of reducing the control in 


question to the merest shadow speaks volumes for its 


inspiration. Its authenticity is further attested by the 
fact that, with all its exorbitant requirements of Federal 
tribunal, reorganized Privy Council, &c., it is studiously 
put forward, not as the most that the Irish want, but as 
the least they will take, But, inadmissible as this project is, 
it is “ business ” itself as compared with that flight of amateur 
Constitution schemes which the Z%imes, in its. inscrutable 
counsels, allows to sweep daily over its columns. There is 
Mr. Auseron HeErsert’s suggestion that, in order to the 
redemption of Irish land at a fair valuation, and to the 
raising of the loan necessary for that purpose, an Irish Par- 
liament should be established ad hoe (what a hoc!), and 
that, having—after a few months’ session, we suppose— 
accomplished the miracle of borrowing money on the 
security of Irish rents, the said Parliament should vanish 
for ever into Infinite Space. And, again, there is the great 
idea of the “leading Radical” (another friend of Mr, 
LasoucuEre’s) who thinks that to do the thing thoroughly, 
and to make ourselves really comfortable, we ought to 
have six Parliaments—(1) Imperial, (2) English, (3) 
Welsh, (4) Scotch, (5) Irish, with the exception of Ulster, 
(6) Ulster—an arrangement which overlooks the obvious 
claims of Yorkshire and Lancashire, which differ widely in 
their politics, as the last election shows, to separate Legis- 
latures of theirown. And, to add but one further example 
of the singularly disturbing effect which these speculations 
produce upon the human faculties, there is Mr. Barry 
O’Brien, the most moderate and sane-spoken of all Home 
Rule projectors, who nevertheless proposes—to judge from 
his article in the Nineteenth Century—to rely upon 
a mere division of business into local and Imperial to 
prevent encroachment by the less upon the greater, 
and who actually seems to believe that on subjects of 


local jurisdiction, such as land, trade, and commerce, and 
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rhaps even Customs, we might safely leave an Irish Par- 
Amest to legislate as it pleased, and without any Imperial 
veto at all, The omission is the more curious because the 
writer gravely discusses the question whether Ireland, whose 
legislative independence is to be thus absolutely unfettered 
within its own province, should do her interfering with 
English legislation by means of representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament or through a system of delegations 
after the Austro-Hungarian type. However, the excellently 
outspoken speech of Mr. TrEvELYAN in Warwickshire comes 
very opportunely to sweep away a vast amount of the 
rubbish which has been talked and written on this subject, 
and to point out that no veto of the Imperial Parliament 
could possibly be effectual as long as Ireland continued 
to possess representatives in that Assembly. But this 
is far from being the only service for which we have 
to thank the late Chief Secretary in this connexion. His 
speech of the other day, from the beginning to the end of 
its references to Ireland, is the severest rebuke to those 
of his late colleagues, from whom—for Mr. Forster can 
hardly be so described—we have not yet heard one single 
word of unequivocal condemnation of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
bid. They evidently do not agree with him that “at such 
“a time, if a man talks at all, he has the right to talk in 
“ commonplaces” ; and prefer to “ make out a speech” in 
the manner which he deprecates—namely, “ by insisting in 
“ general terms on the duty of doing justice to Ireland, and 
“ at the same time on the necessity of preserving the Union.” 
It is a comfort to meet at last with a leading Liberal who 
has the honesty to declare, as Mr. TREVELYAN does, that the 
saving clause of this platitude has no rightful place in the 
mouth of any one who goes even so far with the Parnellites 
as to coquet with the proposal to give them—the connivers 
at violence and the organizers of what a now-confiding 
statesman once called “ rapine "—the control of the Irish 
police. 


FRANCE. 


N his Souvenirs Littéravres, written a very few years 
,» M. Maxmre pu Camp, commenting on the in- 
stability of French institutions, pointed out, as others had 
done before him, that since the Great Revolution there had 
only been one case of a legal transfer of power in France. 
The exception was the peaceful succession of Cuaries X. 
The legitimate King’s accession to the throne does not any 
longer stand quite by itself. M.Grévy has been re-elected 
without flagrant and revolutionary disregard of the law. 
He has succeeded himself without anything approaching to 
a coup détat, and with due attention to the letter at least 
of the Constitution. It is very natural that the Repub- 
licans should contemplate the event with some satisfaction, 
and draw deductions highly flattering to themselves. They 
have done so at great length. With the utmost unanimity 
they insist on the re-election as a proof of the stability of the 


Republic, and even draw comparisons of a slightly pharisaical 


nature. To be sure, their standard is modest. They do 
not go beyond declaring that they feel no inclination to 
envy the state of things at Madrid. They are content to 
feel that they are not like those sinners the Spaniards. To 
be satisfied with just a little more political stability than is 
enjoyed in Spain is a proof of modesty no doubt, but, humble 
as the claim is, it is still excessive. Even a Republican 
would find some difficulty in showing that, considered as a 
proof of the stability of a country’s institutions, the re- 
election of the only possible man to a presidency is to be 
preferred to the peaceful succession of a child to a throne. 
Such as the proof is, however, the Republicans are entitled 
to make the most of it. The second nomination of M. 
Grivy does at least show that the Republic is still strong 
enough to hold its ground against all its domestic enemies. 
The taunts of the Conservatives cut both ways. If M. 
Grivy is the only possible man for the place, the Con- 
servatives have no candidate to oppose to him. The poverty 
of the Republicans is the poverty of France. M. Grivy’s 
position in his own party is not less good than it was 
seven years ago. He was then elected by a unanimous 
vote, and on Monday he was only chosen by a great 
majority, but the circumstances are widely different. In 
1878 the Republicans were fresh from their struggle with 
Marshal MacMaunon, and had been frightened into union 
and discipline. Now they have had seven years of power, 
snd are still masters of the situation. That, at the end of 
this period and with this prospect, 457 Republican Senators 
and Deputies out of 576 can still vote for M. Grévy is a 


convincing proof that they consider him indispensable. 
The history of his first seven years’ tenure of office may be 
said to be encouraging in one way for the Republic. It has 
not been brilliant nor even creditable. It has left the 
Republicans weaker in the Chamber than when it began, 
but it has not killed the Republic, and this is much, 
Roman Catholic writers have been known to maintain that 
no better argument for the divine origin of the Papacy can 
be found than the failure of certain Popes to ruin it entirely 
even by stupendous efforts of vice. If good Republicans 
could borrow arguments from ecclesiastical writers, they 
might apply this one, and contend that, as the Republic has 
outlived the mismanagement of the last seven years, it can 
survive anything. 
If M. Grévy’s re-election proves the stability of the 

Republic for the present, there is nothing in the cireum- 
stances under which it has been effected to show that there 
will be any change for the better in its administration. The 
riot in the Congress was not in itself a matter of any 
importance. These scenes have taken place on all great 
occasions in the history of French legislative bodies. 
Senators and deputies have always been accustomed to 
rattle paper-knives, or shout, or gesticulate, or mareh across 
the floor in a hostile manner. It would even be rash to 
assert that the members who were going to assault one 
another after the fashion of Mr. ApoLto Jounson when he 
charged Lieutenant Terence O’Brien have created a pre- 
cedent. These things are matters of course, and the pre- 
vious Congress which met to revise the Constitution wasa 
bear-garden for days, and not only, as this one has been, for 
about forty minutes. The only advice of any practical value 
which can be given is that, when any other French deputy 
imitates the ferocious ’Badian, his proposed victim had better 
adopt the judicious maneuvre of Lieutenant O’Briey. But 
when it is said such scenes have been common in other French 
Chambers, it is not implied that these bodies have done well 
in spite of them. On the contrary, they have generally 
conducted whatever Government they controlled to ‘a coup 
@état. The present Chamber is in various ways treading 
on the footsteps of its predecessors. The invalidation of a 
score of Conservative elections and the petty persecution of 
the priests accused of exerting themselves in favour of non- 
Republican candidates are precisely measures of the kind to 
irritate opponents without strengthening the hands of the 
majority which employs them one whit. It is too much to 
expect that any party will decide on the legality of its oppo- 
nent’s election with impartiality; but that is the very 
sufficient reason for leaving the decision in the hands of the 
judges. A majority will not be the less hated because it is 
acting after its kind. In this case the Republican deputies 
have undoubtedly made an extreme use of their power, and 
with the results which usually follow the use of oppressive 
measures just strong enough to irritate and not to crush. 
The unseated Conservative deputies of the Tarn-et-Garonne 
have been returned with cne exception, and in that case the 
Republican was returned by a very narrow majority because 
a great number of votes on the Opposition side were in- 
validated for technical informalities. There is no reason to 
doubt that the other unseated members will be again elected. 
Meanwhile the twenty victims of the majority have helped 
to force on the Ministerial crisis, It is notorious that, if 
they had been present, the supplies for Tonquin would not 
have been voted. M. Brisson has resigned avowedly on 
the ground that he was in a minority, in fact, though he 
had technically a majority. The brutality—in both the 
French and English senses of the word—with which the 
stipends of hundreds of priests have been suspended is only 
a harsher example of the same method. They have been 
reduced to beggary on the accusation of their enemies and 
without a hearing. The measure is of more than doubtful 
legality; but there is no means of checking a French 
Minister supported by a majority. The only resource for 
his victims is to work for the destruction of the Government 
be serves ; and the deprived priests will be as able to do 
that as ever they were. The Tonquin debate, too, bids fair 
to produce a scandal not less enjoyable in its way than the 
revelations made to the Committee. There seems no reason 
to doubt that, in one case at least, the vote given by a 
deputy has been deliberately falsified, and accusations of 
fraud are being bandied about as eagerly as charges of 
drunkenness were in the notorious case of the retreat from 
Langson. 
In a Chamber so absolutely destitute of discipline Minis- 
terial crises may be expected to be chronic. The particular 


one with which M. Grivy is endeavouring to grapple at 
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character, it is simply because it was more than usually 


this moment has been foreseen. If it possesses any special | tilling the soil of England might reasonably look forward 


to, among other possibilities, “ the acquisition of the free- 


uninteresting. No policy was at stake, and, whether | « hold of the land.” In the more condensed reports, the 


M. Brisson consented to take office or not, there is nothing 
to show that the administration of the Republic would have 
been materially affected. It is hard to discover any reason 
why the late Premier should have consented to keep office. 
The Duke of WeLuINGTON, on a well-known occasion, de- 
clared that a gentleman was not to be expected to tolerate 


labourer’s expectations are limited to the acquisition, “ if 
“ not of the freehold,” at any rate of, &c. This is by no 
means an unimportant difference in the way of putting it, 
and it would surely be desirable to know how far the bait 
of a freehold occupancy entered into the labourer’s calcula- 
tions. But, without pressing the points and taking the 


insults because he was at the head of Her Mavesty’s | less ambitious estimate of Hopcr’s visions, we shall be 


Government. M. Brisson might declare with equal truth | 
that the want of competent statesmen in France is no 
reason why he should submit to hold a place which no man 
of any self-respect would condescend to fill for an hour. 
Only the most ignoble desire for place could make any poli- 
tician remain Premier in a Chamber which cannot give him | 
a steady majority, where he cannot possibly effect any good, | 
and must be at the mercy of an Opposition which hesitates | 
at no excess of insult. A politician may reasonably ask not | 
to be expected to submit to personal degradation for no 
object. Martyrdom for nothing, scarcely even for a salary, | 
is not in the least dignified. The probable course of the | 

| 


Chamber is not worth speculating on. It would be quite as 
profitable to gravely weigh the pros and cons for or against 
the assertion that a given mob would do a particular thing. 
The only certainty about a mob is that it will do after its 
kind, and if ever there was a legislative body which 
deserved this name it is the present French Chamber. 
M. Brissox, or his successors, must all inevitably find | 
themselves in the same position, The Conservatives and 
the Radicals can always make government impossible ; 
the Opportunists and the Radicals can only join if the 
Radical programme is accepted, which again means if a vast 
aceession of strength is given to the enemies of the Re- 
public. The conviction expressed by some Frenchmen that 
an element of stability may be found in the Senate takes 
no account of the fact that the Chamber only has the power 
of voting money, and is, therefore, completely master of the 
Government. It is not to be wondered at that in such a 
condition of things there is an unwonted reluctance on the 
part of French politicians to take office. There is much 
pleasure to be got in worrying a Monarchist, and more in 
persecuting a priest ; but the Chamber has done as much of | 
these two things as it well can for the present, and the | 
Republicans will unite for nothing else. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE AT RUGBY. 
= is hardly discreet on the part of Radical orators to 


stituencies still sits heavily on the Radical conscience. 


adopted. 


quite content to leave the Conservative argument in the 


| position in which the Radical advocate unwittingly leaves 


it. It was precisely because Hopce did expect certain 
advantages from Radical legislation, which greater enlight- 
enment would have shown him to be for the most part 
unattainable through any legislation, and which, so far as 
they are attainable, he is, of the two, more likely to get 
from a Conservative than from a Liberal Government—it is 
precisely for this reason that we have said, and repeat, that 
his vote was given in ignorance. 

On the Home Rule question Sir Cuartes Duke has to 
deal with a public who need enlightenment, in another 
sense, as much as the agricultural labourer. His speech, 
unfortunately, does not yield much of it. He spoke, with 
perfect command of countenance, apparently, about the 
“ unauthorized attempt to couple” the Home Rule scheme, 
the history of whose publication is perfectly well known by 
this time, “with the name of Mr. GiapsTone”; and he 
ventured to assert with confidence that Mr. GLADSTONE 


_ “ would propose no scheme of Irish government until he was 


“ placed in a position of being able to take, at all events, the 


| “ steps of carrying his scheme intolaw.” This is, indeed, a 


modest confidence. which we fully share. We also venture 
to believe that Mr. Guiapstone will display a strong pre- 
ference for delaying any formal proposals for the disruption 
of the Empire until the constitutional power of advising a 
dissolution is no longer in the hands which at present hold 
it. But whether, if and when he is in a position to bring 
forward these proposals, he will do so, not in his own name 
alone, but in “ that of the whole Liberal party,” is another 
question, the answer to which does not depend upon Sir 
Cuartes Ditke or Mr. Guapstone himself. There are 
means of quickening even the torpid patriotism of a normal 
Liberal majority, and perhaps some of these means may be 


THE ANNEXATION OF BURMAH. 


by speaks convincingly for the necessity of formally an- 
nexing Burmah to our Indian Empire that the step 


exploit of Tory Jingoism designed to lend a false lustre 


show so plainly that the vote of the county con- | was not immediately denounced by the Radical press as an 
| 


After all, it won them so much of their majority over the 


to the record of the Government which may not have 


Conservatives as they do not owe to Welsh and Scotch | long to live. It is true that the annexation is substan- 


provincialism, and that ought to be enough for them. 
Sensible men should be content to appropriate its benefits 
in silence and endeavour to forget anything which may be 


‘tially the act of a Liberal Viceroy of India; but, to do 


the Radical politician justice, he seldom scruples to throw 


over a friend when there is a chance of delivering a 


disagreeable to recollect in the process by which it was | blow at an enemy. Perhaps, however, we shall hear more 
secured. But they cannot let it alone ; they must still be | about this new addition to an already “bloated Em- 


laboriously accounting for it, and uneasily, almost guiltily, 
justifying it. The latest of these conscience-stricken apolo- 


“pire” later on. Its impolicy and wickedness may come 
out, like a writing in sympathetic ink, under the heat of 


gists is Sir Cuartes Diike, whose defence of the deluded | party controversy. Meanwhile, however, it is nobody's 
Hopce ‘has at least this novelty to recommend it, that it | cue, apparently, to attack it for the present; and any who 
will serve equally well as a statement of his opponents’ | may be spoiling for a fight will have to wait for Lord 


case. It was not, he says, “ the ignorance of the labourers ” 
which prompted their Liberal vote ; on the contrary, that 
vote will be found, if properly examined, to give proof 
of their practical shrewdness. The labourer expected 
to derive certain advantages for himself from supporting 
the Liberal party. So far we are all with Sir Caartes 
Divx ; ‘but, as no one, to the best of our knowledge, has 
ever maintained that ignorance excludes self-seeking, this 


Ripon to trail his coat. The late Viceroy shares with 
| Mr. CuamBer.arn the distinction of being the sole objectors 
—the one directly, the other by innuendo, and with the 
proviso that he knew nothing about it—to the Burmese ex- 
pedition ; and in consistency, we suppose, the former, at 
/ any rate, will have to object to the annexation. He him- 
self, of course, is largely, if not mainly, responsible for both 
‘events. His obstinate inaction under the wrongs and 


| 


does not much advance the controversy. The victiins of | affronts inflicted on British subjects and the British name 
Dr. Dutcamana are taxed with ignorance, not because they by King TuErsaw created, as a natural consequence, the 


give him pennies without expecting pills in return, but 
because, unless they were very unenlightened, they would not 
believe in the efficacy of his drugs. The question here, 


necessity of taking active measures of reprisal against that 
half-crazed despot, and measures of this kind, when under- 
taken by us against such enemies and under such conditions, 


therefore, is simply, With what expectations of advantage have but one invariable result. 

to himself did the labourer vote for Dr. CHAMBERLAIN ? and That, when that result had been brought about, it would 
Were those expectations such as argue ignorance in the in turn necessitate the further step which has just heen 
persou who entertained them? That is the question, and it | taken, it needed little prescience to foretell. There was no 
is a somewhat awkward circumstance that Sir Cures | candidate of any pretensions to eligibility for the vacant 
Ditkr’s reporters do not agree as to what his account of | throne of THEEBAW ; and, even if there had been an appa- 
these expectations was, In the fullest report of his speech | rently promising claimant in existence, it is doubtful whether 
he is made to say that those who have spent their lives in we should, or at any rate whether we ought to, have made 
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him king. Our protected princes—or rather those who have 
been specially created by us to fill that capacity—have not 
been a brilliant success in any part of the world; and, now 
that we are disabused of the notion that it is either cheaper, 
or safer, or less troublesome to protect the puppet ruler of 
a country than to administer it directly for ourselves, the 
main arguments against annexations have disappeared. 
Even those who most dislike the “ expansion of England” 
are not so short-sighted as to fail ‘to see that the extension 
of English responsibilities is the expansion of England 
in another shape, nor so wrong-headed as to hold that 
it is better to extend responsibility beyond the limits 
of direct power than to keep the two areas co-extensive. 


In the present case there are special reasons, both positive | 


and negative, for extending Imperial power concurrently 
with Imperial responsibility. We cannot afford to allow 
Barmah to become a second Egypt—a theatre for the 
intrigue and counter-intrigue of competing Western 
Powers. That is the negative ground for taking the 
country under our direct administration. The positive 
ground is, of course, the immediate and important advan- 
tages which we shall draw from opening up to commerce 
the region which separates us from the Chinese Empire. 
Lord Saispury has already stated that an understanding 
exists between the Chinese Government and our own in 
respect of our action in Burmah; and it may be assumed, 
therefore, that there is no risk of any complication arising 
between the two Empires with reference to any more or less 
shadowy claim of Chinese suzerainty over Burmah or on the 
more practical question of territorial delimitations. It is, 
in our judgment, to be desired on every ground, not only 
commercial, but political, that we should bring ourselves 
into those closer relations with China which only the 
physical approach of the two Empires to each other could 
perhaps establish. 


THE PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND. 


A MAN has just passed away of powers and an individuality 
of character far greater than, as we imagine, were commonly 
attributed to him by those whose claim to form public opinion 
rests on the accident of living in London; for in London, by 
the circumstances of his position, he was somewhat of a stranger. 
In Marcus Gervais Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh, has de- 
yews not only a great prelate and a grand seigneur, but a 

rn ruler of men and master of statecrait, whose capacities for 
government revealed themselves full blown when they were most 
sorely needed, though hardly expected in their extent, and wher 
on him had devolved without preparation the burden of bearing 
up an ancient and stately institution crushed by that which 
should have been its protecting power. Born eighty-three years 
ago, and belonging to one of the greatest governing families of 
Treland as it used to be, Mr. Beresford was slow in mounting 
the ladder of preferment, and at fifty-one years of age he was 
only an Irish Archdeacon. He was a man exceptionally genial, 
Witty, and popular, but his greater qualities had not yet revealed 
themselves. But in 1854 he was, in spite of his family politics, 
made Bishop of Kilmore by the Whigs, In 1862 there was 
a vacancy in the Primacy, by the death of his cousin and name- 
sake, Lord John George Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh. We 
say in the Primacy, for every one who is conversant with the 
minutige of ecclesiastical etiquette must be well aware that, great 
prince of the Church as the Archbishop of Canterbury may be, 
“the Primate,” par excellence, is the Archbishop of Armagh. 
There were plenty who thought themselves capable of filling 
the Primacy of the still established Irish Church, and the man 
in whose hands lay the patronage of so great a prize was the 
Whig Lord Palmerston. The prelate of Lord Palmerston’s choice 
was the Tory Bishop of Kilmore, cousin and namesake of the 
deceased Primate, a manifest job it might have been assumed 
by those who were ignorant of the case. Yet not one whisper 
of any such accusation was ever breathed, so t were the 
confidence and respect which the Bishop had inspired during 
the few years of his episcopate. Dr. Beresford in succeeding 
to Armagh had to maintain an involuntary competition with 
his predecessor, in whom a princely temper of munificence was 
mated with exceptional means of indulging it, but he had the 


tact to p his situation. Armagh seemed to be a very 
haven of pleasurable employment joined to dignity, with its 
well emparked palace, and its cathedral restored by the gene- 


rosity of the former Primate, not as ecclesiologists nowadays 
might have done, but with considerable ecclesiastical dignity. 
Six years of re ose were accorded to the Archbishop, who had 
in the meanwhile reached midway between sixty and sevent 
Sela when such a storm burst upon him as might well 
ve scared and man. Mr, Gladstone gave 
Rotice to quit to the Irish Established Church, and subservient 
Parliaments hastened to do his bidding. The body thus roughly 
despoiled had, if it was not to perish altogether, to provide for two 
Wants dissimilar in their nature, but equally essential to be met, 
aid met quickly. It had to provide for its material future suste- 


| nance, and it had to build up again its polity. For both these ends 
| the brave and wise old man, without hurry and without rest, took 
calm efficient steps. The system of commuting and compounding, 
of the working of which he himself set so munificent an ex- 
ample, left the Irish Church possessor of a certain endowment 
while the task of reconstructing the ecclesiastical polity called 
perhaps for even greater gifts of statesmanship, for it was a 
work in which knowledge or ignorance, passions, prejudices, and 
prepossessions, had to be accounted with. One of the principal 
troubles which beset the disestablished Church in starting on its 
new career was a trouble of its own creating. There was one 
thing of which Mr. Gladstone could not rob the Church, that 
joint possession of the “ United Church of England and Ireland,” 
the Prayer-Book which had descended to it in all its integrity. 
It might have been supposed that common sense, not to place the 
question on a higher level, would have prompted retaining this as 
it was as a symbol of a union no longer legal, but still capable of 
being maintained in every moral and ecclesiastical aspect. Un- 
fortunately, however, the perpetual irritation fostered by the close 
contact with Rome in its least pleasant aspect, and working 
upon excitable temperaments little balanced by theological study, 
had encouraged a spirit of aggressive Puritanism through the 
Irish Church, which clutched at the opportunity of the general 
unsettlement consequent on the revolution. No doubt at this 
time also Irish Churchmen were sore with England for having, as 
they thought, done so little to stave off the spoliation. A revision 
of the Prayer-Book was proclaimed and carried out in a series of 
acrimonious debates, which it required masterly skill in the 
President of the Synod to conduct so as to avoid a general ship- 
wreck. The Primate showed himself equal to the occasion, and, 
by the union of tact, good-humour, and knowledge of human 
nature with firmness and dignity which he put forth, brought 
the Prayer-Book through the trial, not indeed unscathed, but far 
less vitally maimed than could have been expected. On one 
occasion some orators, who thought themselves wasting their 
eloquence on an insufficient audience, proposed a strangers’ 
gallery. The Primate did not argue the question, but observed 
that he had fancied he was presiding over a Council of the Church, 
but now he found out that he was the chairman of an inferior 
debating society. Nothing more was heard of the proposition, 

In time the stress of the labours of Disestablishment was re- 
laxed, and the Irish Church settled down with crippled resources 
to its spiritual work. The Primate quietly as ever concentrated 
himself with unflagging energy and a grasp of details which 
nothing could escape upon his daily duty of governing, At last 
he passed away in peace; but what may be the effect on the Irish 
Church of such a loss we dread to conjecture, 


KATZENJAMMER IDEALISTARUM. 


rs name is not pretty; but neither is the disease. When it 
seemed good to a scientific person to coin it (the name, not 
the disease) he had before him abundant clinical examples, 
Katzenjammer idealistarum is the latest variety of Maladie du 
siecle. It has left the original complaint of the “ unattainability 
of pigswash” a very long way behind, and is quite prepared to 
admit that René was an unreasonable and not wholly intelligible 
person. It haseven advanced another long way beyond Senancour, 
and finds many things wanting in that odd, single-speech man of 
letters. But its central principle is practically undistinguishable 
from that of these its spiritual ancestors and others, from Rousseau 
downwards, though the outward developments are different. It 
still rests upon an intense egotism for its Jachin, and a complete 
want of humour for its Boaz, It is still convinced that if it had 
been taken into counsel the arrangements of the universe would 
have been very much better than they actually are, and in 
particular that its own comfort, satisfaction, repute among man- 
kind, and other good things would have been much more heed- 
fully looked to. It still has the incontinence of tongue, the 
necessity to take all the wor-d into its confidence, the profound 
conviction that itself is the most interesting subject, not only to 
itself, but to everybody else. And it still appeals mainly to the 
same public, the public which abhors “ cynicism,” writes to our 
excellent contemporary the Spectator, endeavours to be earnest, 
and unites with in many cases a more or less profound conviction 
that religion is an old wives’ tale a really heroic determination 
to make this or that old wives’ tale into a religion. Finally, 
Katzenjammer tdealistarum has been illustrated within the last 
few years by a very remarkable book in French, and within the 
last few days by an excellent translation of that book in English. 
The book is the Journal intime of Henri Frédéric Amiel, some- 
time professor at Geneva; the translator—who, let it be said once 
for all, has done her work of translation with the most extra- 
ordinary care and success, so that no recent rendering of French 
into English has surpassed hers—is Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the 
publishers are Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mrs. Ward in her interesting introduction thinks that the 
Journal intime has “ made an addition to the books which live,” 
and she produces various testimonies—M. Scherer’s, M. Renan’s, 
the late Mr. Mark Pattison’s and others—to support her. Now 
‘* the books which live” are a large class; and we are not at all 
disposed to refuse Amiel, whose book is unquestionably remark- 
able, a place in that class side by side with, let us say, the Prin- 
cesse de Cléves and the Man of Feeling, But the worst of it is 
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that, when a place is claimed for books as books which will live, 
people think, not of the Princesse de Cleves and the Man of 
Feeling, but of Hamlet and Gulliver, of Jonathan Wild and the 
Faerie Queene, of Faust and Don Quixote. Moreover, we cannot 
help considering Mrs. Ward's securities as rather Bardolphian. 
M. Scherer is a critic whom it seems to please a certain number 
of people to acknowledge as a great critic now that Sainte- 
Beuve is dead, probably on the well-known statutes and prin- 
ciples of the royaume des aveugles. But, even if M. Scherer were 
a much greater critic than he is, the fact that Amiel was one 
of the Geneva set, one of M. Scherer’s personal friends, and 
one of the earnest, non-humorous, strictly virtuous persons whom 
M. Scherer can comprehend (some wicked people say whom alone 
M. Scherer can comprehend, but that is excessive) would go far 
to reduce the value of his testimony most considerably. Mrs. 
Ward says that M. Scherer did not receive his friend’s volume of 
poetical translations (Les étrangéres) very warmly; but we re- 
member reading certain expressions of M. Scherer’s about it, and 
feeling at the time no little wonder at the apparent dispropor- 
tion of praise to performance, As for M. Renan, Amiel took 
M. Renan seriously, and expostulated with him for “ neglecting 
sin.” Now it is impossible to tickle M. Renan more adroitly 
than by taking him seriously and expostulating with him on his 
heresies. He will delight in you at once, and after the quota- 
tion which Mrs. Ward faithfully gives, and in which M. Renan 
magnificently replies to Amiel’s plaintive inquiry What he 
(M. Renan) does with sin? “ Eh bien, je crois que je le supprime,” 
he must have loved Amiel dearly. A pleasure-scale in which one 
could weigh M. Renan’s own delight in making this grand reply 
and the delight which the reader of it feels at the idea of 
M. Renan “ suppressing sin,” eliminating that inconvenient quan- 
tity from the world-problem, frowning it away (but with how 
much more grace !) even as Mr. Podsnap frowned away things un- 

leasant to him, would be a triumph of science. As for Mr. Mark 

attison, the terms of his tribute to Amiel of themselves exactly 
appraise its value. Mr. Pattison saw in the Genevese savant not 
merely a brother sufferer from the disease which entitles this 
article, but a fellow and thus an apology in the delinquency of 
doing nothing. He recognized, we are told, in the picture “ a soul 


tritied by the sentiment of the infinite,” and in that soul himself. . 


tis so flattering to discover that one is a soul petrified by the 
sentiment of the infinite. 


The events of Amiel’s life were not numerous, but they were 
instructive. In the first place, the reader finds (as in the case of 
the majority of the gentlemen who, as Longfellow once put it, 
go about the universe with large white cambric handkerchiefs per- 
petually pressed to their eyes) that there was no particular reason 
why Amiel should have been unhappy at all. He had, it is true, not 
very good health at any time of his life, and died at last of a painful 
complication of diseases, But his health never seems to have 
been bad enough till the very last to debar him either from busi- 
ness or from any pleasure for which he had a liking, and after all 
he lived to the age of sixty. No sign of straitened or narrow 
means appears; on the contrary, he seems, after his education 
was completed, to have been able to spend several years in 
leisurely study, and in frequenting society at the different 
European capitals, without thought of “ working for his living” ; 
an experience which many men who never put finger in eye 
would have given twice the number of years of their life to have. 
As soon as he felt disposed to settle down he obtained an honour- 
able post in his native town, and though it is stated that his 
holding of this post shut him out from society of the opposite 
political complexion to that of the party which appointed him, it 
is quite clear that he could find congenial companions whenever 
he chose. If he had no domestic ties, that was entirely his own 
fault; his timid and bloodless nature making him, as the pub- 
lished extracts of his journal show amply, afraid to love or to 
marry. If, then, he chose to spend a life longer than the average 
for the most part in an unhealthy solitude, discharging his official 
duties punctually but without spirit, producing nothing public 
except a few essays, poems, and translations of no remarkable 
merit, and expending his whole energies on the secret compilation 
of a monster Journal of seventeen thousand folio pages full of 
lamentation and mourning and woe, we really cannot see that the 
powers celestial, terrestrial, or infernal were in the least to blame 
for it. He chose to mope and moan and embroider a posthumous 
sleeve to display his morbid heart on, and he did so, 


We should be very sorry if we were thought to imply an 
opinion that Amel’s work is without value either in matter or 
style. The contrary is the case, His thought is very often both 
subtle and acute, and his expression, though unequal, is frequently 
very felicitous—a felicity which Mrs. Ward’s excellent work as a 
translator will enable even merely English readers to judge to an 
unusual extent. But we find it very difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that it is not so much his merit as his fault which has 
attracted admirers. That fault, as will be sufficiently under- 
stood by this time, is the incurable morbidity, egotism, and one- 
sidedness of his mental attitude, his tendency to incessant soul- 
dissection (as they call it), his concentration on the riddles of 
the painful earth and his painful self, his feeble and unhealthy 
moralizing, the hot, faded, sick-room atmosphere of his thought 
and temperament. It is impossible to read ten pages of the 
Diary without thinking of that delightful passage in Yeast 
when Lancelot Smith “felt the leaden weight of destiny press- 


ing on his aching forehead, and doubted whether he should live 
long.” Alas for Amiel! He never found his Argemone, or the 
less satisfactory and intelligible person who took Lancelot to 
look for Prester John. He never even “helped to throw the 
turnpike gate into the river,” or hunted the fox, or gloried and 
deus deep after the fashion over which Lancelot’s biographer 
has to confess that a veil must be drawn. The poor creature 
never seems to have “lived” at all for good or for bad; he 
only vegetated and moralized. Most characteristic is his story 
how he picked up a stray cat on the stairs and very proper! 
took it into his rooms, He moralizes on the fact that, “ thoug 
he has nothing that is eatable in the house,” the little beast 
* follows him about all day,” and is “ perfectly happy curled up 
at his side.” He appends to this some meditations on the point 
whether he (Amiel) may perhaps possess some “special gift or 
benevolent force” which attaches people to him. But it never 
seems to have struck him to send out for some milk; that would 
not have been a sufficiently “ idealist ” proceeding. 


It is hard to give any very definite account of the contents of 
the book, and it is the less necessary, because to those for whom 
it has any attraction, if only of the critical kind, it is an emi- 
nently readable book throughout, while those who have not 
sufficient sympathy to read it through will find almost any twenty or 
thirty pages representative enough for them, and may rest assured 
that the representation is not unfair. Together with the musings 
on religious and psychical problems and on the general discom- 
forts of the particular soul of M. H. F. Amiel there is a certain 
amount of description of scenery which is sometimes very good 
indeed (the children of Rousseau generally inherit some of at least 
this, his gift) and a certain amount of literary criticism. This 
latter is marred by Amiel’s temperament and by his onesided, 
cramped way of looking at things, but is frequently of no small 
merit. The excessive critics above referred to might say that there 
is, for instance, better criticism in these two volumes of Amiel’s 
than in all the works of his friend and editor, M. Scherer. We 
commented not long ago in the Saturday Review on some remarks 
of his about Victor Hugo, With them may be compared others, 
to be easily found by dint of an unpretentious but at Rayo: tl 
like index, on M. Taine, on Schopenhauer, on Joubert (where 
Amiel’s defects come out), and some others. It is plain that if 
Amiel had shaken off his unhealthy seclusion, burnt the seventeen 
thousand pages of Journal, and set to honest literary work in the 
eyes of the world, he might have revived the reputation which 
Vinet brought on Swiss criticism, and have increased it. 


But it is, we repeat, not for his merits of this kind that most of 
his admirers probably admire Amiel. It is for his constant moth- 
like hovering round the candles of insoluble problems, his un- 
dogmatic religiosity, his soul-dissection and soul-exposure, his 
confessions of spiritual and intellectual impotence—in short, his 
exhibition of Ketemjemmet idealistarum, And we shall, no 
doubt, seem to most such admirers arrant Philistines when we 
repeat the statement that such exhibitions are not in our eyes in 
any way attractive, that they imply, as it seems to us, a lament- 
able want of virility. Yet we shall not be much troubled by such 
a charge of Philistinism, feeling ourselves serenely certain that 
those who make it are, for the most part, though no doubt quite 
unconsciously, qualitied to receive the freedom of Ekron in pinch- 
beck boxes, It is not those who feel the problems above referred 
to most deeply that talk about them most, or most enjoy the dis- 
cussion of them by others. 


LONGEVITY IN ENGLAND. 


dag extremely valuable letter of Dr. William Ogie, which 
serves as an introduction to the statistical tables which form 
the bulk of the recently issued Supplement to the forty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General, is full of curious and 
interesting matier. It contains, however, some statements which 
will probably be received with surprise and almost with in- 
credulity, It has been always latterly accepted that during the 
last few years the duration of human life in England has been on 
the increase, and this belief has prevailed as a natural conse- 
quence of the more healthy habits of life, and of the greater 
attention paid in recent years to what is now known and expressed 
under the comprehensive term of sanitation. It seems, however, 
that this comfortable conviction is not supported by the facts as 
ascertained by the Registrar-General’s returns, and that the sup- 
posed tendency to revert to a patriarchal length of days is not 
in operation, but that, on the contrary, the days of an average 
Englishman’s life are now likely to be fewer than if he had lived 
under the influences which predominated a few years ago. 


It seems that in the decennium 1871-80 the mean annual death- 
rate for all ages was 21°27 per 1,000, which was lower than any 
previously recorded. But, generally speaking, the rate fell only 
tor the earlier age periods, while it rose for the later age periods ; 
and these changes are continuations of similar changes in the 
immediately preceding decennium 1861-70. Improved sani 
conditions may be fairly assumed to have tended to diminish the 
general death-rate, and it may be further assumed that they would 
chiefly affect the young lives whose continuance is most dependent 
on surrounding circumstances and on the care bestowed upon their 
preservation. It is less easy to understand how it could | happen 
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that sanitation, which has reduced the death-rates at the earlier 
periods of life, should have the 5 ag Say of increasing the 
death-rates in the later s of life. But it may, perhaps, be 
explained by the consideration that many children of bad consti- 
tutions, who under less favourable conditions of sanitation would 
have succumbed in — are now kept alive by a better sanitary 
system. The weakly lives thus saved are added to the adult 
population, and so diminish its ave’ vitality, and consequently 
increase the death-rate, whereas if only the strong lives survived 
to become adults, the average expectation of life of the middle- 
aged and old would be better, and their death-rate, of course, 
would not be so high. Another reason that may be suggested 
to account for a rise in adult mortality is the increasing severity 
in the competition for employment and advancement in life. As 
Dr. Ogle briefly puts it, the wear and tear of life is greater, 
and vitality sooner becomes exhausted in the struggle for ex- 
istence, A third reason may also be assigned, which to some 
extent would have the effect of raising the adult death-rate 
without affecting the mortality at earlier ages, and this is to 
be found in the constantly increasing tendency of the adult 
omg to congregate in towns, where the mortality is always 

igher than in the rural districts. But no very considerable 
effect can be supposed to depend upon this kind of change, 
for the country population shares with the town population 
in its increased death-rate at the later periods of age, a result 
which may be well accounted for by the consideration that the 
wural population itself may be in a state of gradual deterioration 
by the migration of the strongest adults into towns. The alter- 
ations now shown to have taken place in the death-rate, on a com- 
parison of the last two decennial periods, in brief come to this— 
that more males reach the age of nineteen than formerly, but 
fewer males live to be thirty-tive years of age and upwards. In 
females the increased death-rate is only perceptible after the age 
of fifty-five. 


Dr. Ogle then proceeds to examine the question of the effect of 
the altered death-rates upon the community at large. He compares 
the expectations of life as shown in two life-tables, the one founded 
on the long experience of the returns up to 1854, and the other 
on those for 1871-80, By the old table, out of one million males 
born, one half would be dead before the end of the forty-fifth year; 
dy the new table half would not have died till after the end of the 
forty-seventh year. Further, by the new table the survivors at 
the end of each year exceed the survivors at the same age accord- 
ing to the old table at every date up to the sixty-seventh year. 
But after this there is a change, and the survivors at the end of 
each subsequent year are more numerous by the old than by the 
new table. But it is to be remembered that the number of males 
surviving from a given number will not be less after the epoch of 
middle life, but, on the contrary, more up to the sixty-seventh 
year, from which point, supposing a fresh start to be made, there 
will be more to take part in it. In the same way a general 
going into battle with a large force is capable of suffering greater 
fosses without unduly diminishing his numbers than one who 
engaged with a smaller force under his command. Dr. Ogle 
sums up by saying that the individual male lives on an average 
a shorter time after his nineteenth year than he did formerly ; 
but the number of individuals out of equal numbers at the start, 
who survive to live these shorter lives, isso very much greater 
than before that the aggregate life of the whole is very con- 
siderably increased. 


It also appears that by the new life-table the mean lifetime of 
males is 41°35 years, whereas by the old table it is only 39°91 
years, so that there is on the whoie a gain to the community in 
the number of male persons living at the most productive period 
of life. To recapitulate the result of Dr. Ogle’s examination of 
the two life-tables, every Englishman above the age of nineteen 
has a smaller expectation of life (or mean future lifetime) than 
an Englishman would have had forty years ago. It also follows 
that if premiums of insurance for the whole of life were to be 
accurately adjusted to the existing probability of life, they should 
now be higher than they actually are, and this, too, of course is 
opposed to what has been generally acquiesced in on this branch 
of the subject in question. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


‘Mes and seasons vary in the theatre as in life outside, and 
- even on the stage there are hard times and bad seasons. Last 
winter there was not much to be seen in the theatres of New York 
worthy of serious consideration by any one familiar with good 
acting; there were the performances of Zannhduser, Lohengrin, 
and The Walkiire, by the German Opera Company at the Metro- 
politan O House; there were the performances of Twelfth 
Night and Much Ado About Nothing by Mr. Henry Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry, and the Lyceum Company, at the Star Theatre, and 
there was the performance of Mr. Daly's Love on Crutches, by Mr. 
Daly's own admirable company of comedians—the rest was silence. 


Howard, probably the foremost of American dramatists. Mr. 
Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry are not in America this year ; 
but Signor Salvini and Mme. Modjeska are. The German opera 
company at the Metropolitan Opera House is quite as strong 
and as successful as it was last year; it has Friiulein Lilli Lehman 
as its chief singer, in place of Frau Materna; and it has already 
produced Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba with the most elaborate 
musical and spectacular splendour. Miss Mary Anderson and 
her English company played a successful engagement at the Star 
Theatre early in the season, the greatest stress being laid on 
Romeo and Juliet, reproduced very wuch as it had been seen last 
winter at the Lyceum, but with Mr. Forbes Robertson as Romeo, 
and on As You Like It, which Miss Anderson had originally acted 
at Stratford. Miss Anderson’s company may be damned with 
faint praise; it is fair to middling, no more and no less; it lacks 
brilliance and spirit. Miss Anderson as Rosalind is a little like 
the Cigale in the amusing comedy of MM. Meilhac and Halévy— 
elle est moderne ; she is an American girl of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, rejoicing in her youth and health and beauty, and masquer- 
ading in the Forest of Arden with the gusto and delight with 
which she would camp out in the Adirondacks, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson's Orlando is frank and manly; the best Orlando seen 
in New York within the past fifteen years is that of Mr. Charles 
Coghlan when he was in Mr. Daly's company. Besides Miss 
Anderson’s Juliet, there have been the wholly unnecessary per- 
formances of the same part by Miss Margaret Mather at the Union 
Square Theatre. Indeed, there has been in New York no dearth 
ot Shakspearian comedy and tragedy. Mr. Daly has announced 
a forthcoming revival of Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, with 
Mr, Charles Fisher as Falstaff; and Signor Salvini has appeared 
in New York as Coriolanus, for the tirst time in his life. The 
conditions of Signor Salvini’s representations were singularly 
inharmonious ; he spoke Italian, and the supporting company 
spoke English ; the performances were given in the huge Metro~- 
politan Upera House, where cnly a voice like Salvini’s, at once 
mighty and melodious, can be heard to advantage; the scenery 
and properties and stage-management were of the most primitive 
nature—the scenery was in great measure that used for the opera, 
and the wife of Coriolanus sat serving at a Louis XV. table with 
twisted gilt legs. Of course, as in criticizing Salvini’s performance 
of other Shakspearian parts, one must begin by granting the 
actor's point of view, by accepting his Italianjzing, so to speak, of 
the character, by tolerating, at least, the reduction of Shakspearian 
complexity to a Latin unity, The Coriolanus of Salvini is not the 
Coriolanus of the received English tradition, it is not the Corio- 
lanus of John Philip Kemble as preserved to us by Hazlitt. 
Lewes noted Salvini’s habit of italicizing and of painting out; it 
is this double process which he has applied to Coriolanus,as indeed 
he did before to Othello, to Hamlet, and to Lear. In his eyes 

Coriolanus is less a patrician, putied up by the pride of caste, than 
a soldier of towering physical force and unequalled military skill, 
looking down on his fellow-man from this double coign of 
vantage. This is Coriolanus as Salvini sees him, and this is 

the Coriolanus Salvini sets before us. The elevation of the pride 

of the warrior above the pride of the patrician, which however 

strengthened and fortitied it, was the chief characteristic of 
Salvini’s Coriolanus; and it is in accordance with the Italian 

actor's physical qualifications for the part. He has a majestic 

port and an overwhelming force; and the tales of Coriolanus’s 

prowess are not incredible when Salvini appears as Coriolanus 

and when, by one touch of adroit stage-management, we see him 

actually brush aside and scatter the rabble like chafl—a feat 

perilously close to the ludicrous, if attempted by an actor less 

gifted by nature, but to be accepted when accomplished by Salvini 

us natural and inevitable. 


At the theatres devoted to the drama of the day there has been 
much to see which was worth seeing, Mr. Daly kept The 
Magistrate on his bills for seventy-five performances, withdrawing 


| it only that his own robust and bustling adaptation from the 


German, A Night Off, might be revived for the benefit of the 
holiday-makers, pending the production of Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor early in the new year. At Wallack’s Theatre Mme. 
Judic played a short engagement early in the season ; it was only 
half successful, as the playgoers of New York had been led to 
expect something different from Mme. Judic’s fine and delicate 
art. When the regular season opened at Wallack’s Theatre 
with Mr, Kyrle Bellew as the leading man and Miss Sophie 
Eyre as the leading lady, there was produced an English play 
called In His Power, which was damued promptly and vi 

rously, In His Power lingered on the bills for a week only, 
and was followed by Ze Aivals and The Busybody; but Mr. 
Wallack’s company no longer performs the old comedies with the 
finish and the force for which it was once famous. Mr. John 
Gilbert alone remains ; he is the last Sir Peter Teazle, the greatest 
of Sir Anthony Absolutes, the only Adam (in 4s You Like It), 
the most polished and — of “old men.” The artificiality of 
the old comedies suits Mr. Kyrle Bellew better than the perhaps 
ually conventional realism of the hero of Hoodman Blind, 
which is now the attraction at Wallack’s. But Hoodman Blind wili 
probably be performed at Wallack’s for six or eight weeks, as long 


This winter bids fair to be far more brilliant, for Mr. A. M. Palmer | 
has given the strong company at the Madison Square Theatre | 
really serious work to do, worthy of their abilities; and the new 
Lyceum Theatre has brought out a new comedy by Mr. Bronson 


a run as anything is likely to have at this unfortunate theatre. 
Another play of Mr. H. A. Jones's, Saints and Sinners, a strong and 
serious drama, is most beautifully acted at the Madison Square 
Theatre, where Mr. A. M, Palmer has gathered a very tine company. 
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The performance of Saints and Sinners at the Madison Square 


Theatre is one of the most complete, most artistic, and most sym- | 


metrical which has been seen in New York for a very long while. 
Mr. J. H. Stoddart plays Jacob Fletcher, who is the central 
figure of Mr. Jones’s drama; it is a part exactly suited to Mr. 
Stoddart’s remarkable abilities; he brings to its performance a 
strong and delicate art and a pathetic power not often before 
revealed. Mr. Herbert Kelcey is handsome and captivating as the 
fascinating Captain; Mr. W. J. Lemoyne is Hoggard, Mr. C. D. 
Flockton is Prabble, Mr. William Davidge is Peter Greenacre; 
these names are mentioned that the strength of the caste may be 
seen. Miss Mary Burroughs, a very pretty young actress, plays 
Letty, the minister’s daughter; Miss Burroughs had hitherto been 
considered only a pretty young woman, but in this part she revealed 
herself as one of the most promising young actresses on the Ameri- 
can stage. With opportunity and with proper training and study 
Miss Burroughs may become the best exponent on the American 
stage of tearful heroines. Mr. Louis Massen, who played Ralph, 
was also a revelation; he is a most manly lover, sincere, ear- 
nest, and eloquent. Altogether the acting is far more adequate, 
richer, and more varied than the play had when it was originally 
acted in London. It is to be noted that the apt scriptural 
allusions, which in London shocked and then pleased, passed in 
New York with less attention and with no surprise, so much 
more accustomed is the American to the familiar use of Biblical 
phrases. 


The only new play recently produced in New York which 
demands careful consideration is Mr. Bronson Howard’s One of 
Our Girls, now acting at the Lyceum Theatre. It is an inter- 
national comedy ; the scene is laid in France, either in Paris or 
in a chateau not far from Paris; the characters are all French, 
except two; of these two, one is Miss Kate Shipley, the Ameri- 
can girl abroad, and the other is Captain John Gregory, the 
young Englishman to whom she is to be married after the 
tall of the curtain on the last act. Mr. Bronson Howard’s 
subject is the contrast between the French system of match- 
making and the American—or rather, let us say, between 
the French system of bringing up young ladies and the Ameri- 
can system. With a constructive skill not unlike that of M. 
Sardou, whose methods and whose adroitness Mr. Bronson Howard 
has successfully borrowed, the dramatist declares his theme in 
the first act, and shows us carefully and unceasingly the sharp 
differences between the French point of view and the American, 
and he hints at the logical result of these differences. The 
intrigue of One of Our Girls is that of any one of the plays of 
M. Octave Feuillet, for example, or of whatever other French 
dramatist one may have chosen to set forth the infelicitous end 
of an ill-made marriage. It is Miss Kate Shipley who checks 
her French cousin on the very verge of the abyss of infi- 
delity, and who affords an example of a rationa) method of 
match-making by her own engagement to the young English 
officer. Here, plainly enough, is a difficult subject for an Anglo- 
Saxon dramatist to handle ; and Mr. Bronson Howard has handled 
it with the utmost ingenuity and success. In One of Our Girls 
we see the neatness of construction and the artistic symmetry of 
the thoroughly well-trained playwright. Mr. Bronson Howard's 
dialogue, it is pleasant to be able to note, is wholly free from 
the talse glitter which is the bane of so many modern comedies, 
The American girl is, perhaps, a little too knowing and too free- 
and-easy to be taken as a type of what is best in American 
young-ladyhood ; and we may be sure that Mr. Bronson Howard 
did not intend her to be so taken. That Miss Kate Shipley 
is more quick-witted than her French associates, and that she 
gets the better of them in all the little encounters which take 
place, is only fair turning of the tables on the French drama- 
tists who have delighted in showing the American girl at a 
disadvantage. Perhaps the character which is best acted at the 
Lyceum is Captain John Gregory, taken by Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
who revealed not a little of his father’s light-comedy humour 
with a pleasant and personal quality of his own, Miss Helen 
Dauvray acts the American heroine with a perfect understanding 
of the character; she is a competent and well-trained actress. 
The setting of the comedy is rich, elaborate, and apprupriate ; and 
the stage-management is artistic and not obtrusive. 


THE ENGLISH MANOR. 


Some time since we had occasion to censure a pretentious and 
idle book on early Teutonic landholding, and therein promised 
to return one day to the consideration of the English evidences, 
with which the writer in question, though of English speech, was 
obviously not acquainted. The promise has not been forgotten; 
those who know the fashion in which the evidence lies scattered 
abroad in heterogeneous publications, to say nothing of un- 
published matter, will be the last to wonder that there has been 
considerable delay in fulfilment. Hitherto lawyers and archzo- 
logists, with some few brilliant exceptions, have steadfastly neglected 
the mutual bearings of their respective lines of inquiry. Deliberate 
conspiracy to throw all possible difficulties in the way of obtaining 
@ connected view of the subject might well have produced inferior 
results, The late Mr. Joshua Williams, Mr. Elton, and Mr. 


Kenelm Digby, have, as far as lawyers are concerned, set the 


example of better things. That archeologists should seldom have 


| eyes for the wealth of tests and confirmations which even modern 


and living law can supply, may be less due to their own fault 
than to the repellent masks under which the law of this country, 
and notably real property law, has been accustomed to hide the 
light of its countenance. 


There are two leading facts or groups of facts to be explained. 
We have the institution of the Manor, decrepit and in the way 
of being reduced to a shadowy name by the enfranchisement of 
copyholds, but still alive. Some people appear to be in haste to 
put it out of its misery; we should have thought it was dying 
fast enough for all practical purposes. A manor is an ancient 
imperium in imperio, as the family settlement of great estates may 
in some ways be deemed a modern one. It is a fortress-island 
of local custom holding out against that levelling flood of the 
Common Law which our forefathers, disguising a bold and far- 
sighted centralizing policy under an innocent phrase, named “ the 
custom of the realm.” Like the scheme of a family settlement, 
the customs of a manor are privileged to exclude and modify the 
ordinary law within a pretty wide range of variation. In both 
cases the varieties that actually occur are found to be consistent 
with a well-marked generic resemblance. The private law of the 
estate (to use a happy phrase of Sir H. Maine's) and the private 
law of the manor have each their own regular type. Aberrations 
are possible, but rare. ‘hen we have or had, more or less asso- 
ciated with the manor, the system of common-field cultivation 
which prevailed in many parts of the country within living 
memory, and of which many traces yet remain. The measures of 
agricultural improvement which made an end of the system in prac- 
tice have at the same time put its extent and its details more fully on 
record, in the shape of evidence and reports, than had ever been done 
before. As regards this head, we have to depend almost entirely 
on historical and economical sources of knowledge. Lawyers have 
confined themselves to a technical theory of tenure into whieh the 
facts of usage could at need be dovetailed without manifestly 
spoiling the work. This was done piecemeal and with grudging; 
the facts might be known to a whole country-side, and natural in 
the farmer's eyes; but it was reason enough for the lawyer to 
treat them as abnormal that they strained his accepted theory. 
When we turn from Kemble’s or Nasse’s marshalling of the facts 
to Coke’s commentary on the law of tenures according to Little- 
ton’s semi-sacred text, we find brief and apparently capricious 
suggestions of odd legal possibilities that suddenly become lumi- 
nous. As matter of law, the Manor and the Common Fields have 
not any necessary connexion. The historical problem (which is- 
also capable of becoming in particular cases a legal problem of 
practical importance, and has become so in cases within our 
knowledge) is to determine what the connexion really was. The 
opinion that there is not any relation but that of territorial coin- 
cidence may be recommended to the next inquirer in search of a 
new paradox. We have not yet heard of its being maintained, 
and hope for some amusement when its day comes, Meanwhile 
we turn to the closer examination of our manor, 


The necessary elements of a perfect manor are a lord, free 
tenants, and a Court Baron. The free tenants hold lands of the 
lord according to the course of the common law, and by titles 
originally created, or presumed so to have been, by livery of seisin 
witnessed by deed, or its equivalent. At least two free tenants. 
are required to make a Court. In this Court the tenants who 
owe suit to it (that is, to whose tenure the duty of attending it is. 
incident) are themselves the judges, the lord or his steward being 
only president. In default of tree tenants to make a Court, the: 
manor in strictness of law ceases to exist. We actually read in 
Domesday of one lord lending three tenants to another to keep up 
his Court; so that the lord expected really to lose something 
if the Court failed him. Nowadays it has been discovered that a 
“reputed manor” will serve as well as a real manor for most pur- 
poses, and in particular for the reception of fees and fines trom 
the customary tenants. This class of tenants is not a necessary 
though it is a usual, element. Customary tenants or copyholders 
hold their land not according to the common law but according to 
the custom of the manor, and their title is evidenced not by deeds 
but by entry on the Court rolls. The Court which deals with their 
affairs is called the “ Customary Court,” or “Customary Court 
Baron,” and being held in practice together with the Court 
Baron of the free tenants, has in modern times constantly been 
confounded with it, But it is not the same Court ; the lord or his 
steward is judge, and the suitors are different. The customary 
law of their tenements must differ from the common law as 
regards modes of alienation; it may, and often does, differ as 
regards the course of inheritance. Dues are payable to the lord, 
of an amount formerly substantial, and constantly shown by 
ancient Court rolls and surveys, where such have been preserved, 
to represent the commuted value of services once claimed in kind. 
Connected with the tenure and services are methods and rules of 
agriculture which to a modern farmer are simply barbarous; 
within the present century they have everywhere, or almost every- 
where, been got rid of as intolerable. Thus in the manor itself 


we have two distinct systems or groups—the free tenants, whose 
tenure falls quite naturally into the feudal theory of post-Norman 
lawyers, and the customary tenants, whose customs do not fall in 
with that theory at all, and have to be forced into apparent 
harmony with it by more or less barefaced fictions. As to the . 
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territorial extent of a manor, we have to bear in mind that its 
bounds need not, and often do not, coincide with those of any 
other civil or ecclesiastical division. There may be several manors, 
or parts thereof, in one vill or parish, and conversely. 


No historical explanation of the manor can be accepted which 
fails to account for all these elements. Even an hypothesis which 
does not profess to be complete must leave room for a rational 
account of those parts which for the time being it leaves un- 
touched. Thus we may dismiss at once the story told by 
Blackstone, and followed until quite lately by all the ordinary 


legal text-books. Copyhold tenure was supposed by him to have | 
arisen since the Norman Conquest out of the mere indulgence of | 


lords to tenants who really and truly held at their will. And he 
suggests, though he does not say, that the customs themselves 
are of equally late origin. If we had no authorities earlier than 
the Conquest, we should still be warranted in saying that rational 
human beings could not have invented our manorial customs at 
any later time. Blackstone’s legend could still not seem probable 
to a student in any degree trained in the practice of historical and 
comparative observation. But we have earlier authorities; we 
know that the estate and duties of the Geneit before the 
Conquest, expressly stated to vary according to local usage (“ that 
which is established on the land”), were substantially like those 
of the villanus of the twelfth or thirteenth century. It is one of 
Kemble’s merits to have brought out this continuity beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 


Again, we have to consider the facts of existing societies which 
are still in an archaic stage before we commit ourselves to any 
theory of origin. Throughout India we find communities with 
a system of agriculture regulated by custom, and with a kind 
of Customary Court, but without a lord. The interpretation 
of these facts may be doubtful, but the facts themselves are 
not; they are well known and abundantly verified. Take away 
the lord and the feudal theory from an English (or German) 
manor, and there is left something very like an Indian village 
community. Take an Indian village community, and impose 
on it a lord and a theory of tenure, and the result will be 
something very like an English manor. There is no vestige of 
evidence that there ever was a lord in the Indian community. 
And it seems a fair hypothesis, in the absence of proof to 
the contrary, that in the English manor the community is the 
oldest element, and the lordship a newer one; that the village 
community is an undeveloped manor, or the manor a developed 
and transformed village community. Moreover, German inquirers, 
with no knowledge at all of the Indian phenomena and no detailed 
acquaintance with the English, have derived from their own 
materials, as regards the origins of German land tenure, exactly 
this result. There is likewise a body of Slavonic usage (in great 
part, like the Indian, living and verifiable at this day) which 
points in the same direction. Again, there is considerable evidence, 
abundant in Asia, slighter in bulk but specific enough in kind in 
Europe, that the conception of private and absolute property, the 
dominium of the Roman lawyers, as we now hold and act upon it 
(that is to say, as the common rule of law and society, nota 
privilege in respect of persons or modee of acquisition), belongs 
not to the earliest stages of society, whether as regards things 
movable or immovable, but is of comparatively later origin. 
In the state of things yet visible in India, we have to do, in the 
first instance, not with property owned by individuals, but with 

i ions administered by a chief, Separate property 
exists, but as an exception or privilege. 


Observe that the corporate or quasi-corporate unit of archaic 
property law, the family, or house or village community, is not like 
@ modern corporation, which is an owner among individual owners. 
The modern law first assumes individual dominium, and then b 
fiction treats the corporation as a single person and invests it 
with capacities of dominion, obligation, and so forth. Roman 
law as we know it, we need hardly explain, is for this purpose and 
for the whole of the present inquiry substantially modern ; very 


little has been left tor recent European law to add in that | 


direction. But the archaic family or community is not a dominus 
or a person in the modern legal sense at all. It is not asubordinate 
or artificial unit created by the State, but an original unit upon 
which the State is built, and out of which individual rights are 
quewty developed. Does any one say this is mere speculation ? 

he answer is ready. Let him consult any standard work on 
Hindu law, or, still better, any Indian revenue officer, 


Some people appear to think that any hypothesis, or at least 
the current hypothesis, of the growth of the manor from the 
village community must involve the supposition of a time within 
historical memory, or only just beyond its bounds, when there was 
not any private property in land at all, or any difference between 
free men of the same community in respect of landholding. We 
have not been able to find any supposition of the kind in Kemble, 
or Von Maurer, or Sir Henry Maine, or the Bishop of Chester, or 
{to cite a scholarly but perhaps more elementary book) Mr. Kenelm 

igby. What the Bishop of Chester does say is that, “although 
traces still remain of-common land-tenure at the opening of 
Anglo-Saxon history, absolute ownership of land in severalty 
‘was established and becoming the rule ”—a statement which is 
certainly very far from any theory of primitive communism. 
Again, all these authors are aware of the existence of lords having 


are: due, and of whole communities being dependent on lords, 
Kemble is even emphatic on this head. If any one goes about 
to confute Kemble, or Von Maurer, or the Bishop of Chester, 
by proving that independent village communities were not com- 
mon in England a century or even two centuries before the 
Norman Conquest, he will in no way diminish the value of their 
work, and will add to the knowledge we have derived from it only 
this, that he has not himself studied it with fitting care. As to 
the earlier Germanic institutions, the existence of some private 
property in land, and a connexion of landholding in some way with 
degrees of personal rank, are laid down for us by Tacitus, A 
theory of Teutonic communism within the period of historical 
| observation would therefore have to begin with contradicting 
| Tacitus. It is needless to explain that the modern authors we 
have cited are not so rash as to do anything of the kind. In one 
point their terminology is open to criticism; they use the word 
“mark” as a compendious equivalent for “ village community.” 
Now we feel sure that there is not any authority for the Old 
| English “mearc” having borne such a sense, and doubtful 
| whether the High-German authorities warrant it for Germany. 
The recent attack of M. Fustel de Coulanges seems at least to 
require an answer. And we prefer, therefore, not to use the word 
| ourselves. But the question is of things, not words. Leaving 
| the Germans to fight it out with M. Fustel de Coulanges, we shall 
| proceed with the historical facts of the English manor, 


| DR. BIRCH. 


VERY ripe scholar in what may be called the uncovenanted 

branches of knowledge is lost to us by the death of Dr. 
Birch. The Assyrian, Chinese, and Egyptian languages are not 
included at Oxford or Cambridge, or any other English Univer- 
sity, among the subjects for examination, They are not taught 
because they would not pay, we are always told. Why Latin 
and Greek can be made to pay better is probably a matter of pure 
accident; but it seems likely that a long period may elapse before 
an arbitrary restriction of this kind is formally removed. The 
career of Dr. Birch shows that even the Universities can appre- 
ciate the merits of a scholar to whom Greek and Latin were 
objects of wholly secondary interest, who could read and translate 
Chinese easily, who was among the very first to decipher Chaldean 
inscriptions, and who was undoubtedly the most advanced Egypt- 
ologist in England—nay, we mightsay,since the death a few months 
ago of Dr. Lepsius, in Europe. He had never, if we are not mis- 
taken, enjoyed the advantage of a University education, and 
entered the public service at the early age of twenty-one; yet 
| long before his death he was a D.C.L. of Oxford and an LL.D. of 
| St. Andrews and of Cambridge, and an honorary Fellow of 
| Queen’s College, These well-earned honours were conferred on 
him in acknowledgment of a proficiency in studies which none of 
these Universities recognize as within the sphere of human know- 
ledge as taught by them. But Dr. Birch was not the man to call 
attention to such anomalies. He was a public functionary, and 
had important duties to perform which brought him into contact 
with strangers of all classes, yet he remained to the last essentially 
a student. This characteristic will account at once for the great 
success and the great failure of his life. He had a marvellous 
power of unravelling the difficulties of a previously unknown lan- 
guage. He could recognize and recollect slight indications of 
meaning, and could keep ready for use an infinite number of 
strange forms, the letters of alpbabets which contain hundreds, nay 
thousands, of different signs; and he was always, to the end of a 
long life, adding to this marvellous mental dictionary, and explorin 
the darkest recesses of pre-historic literature. This it was which 
constituted the great, we might well say the only, defect of his 
| character. He could learn, but he could not teach. Much of the 
knowledge he acquired dies with him. This is true of every man 
of great learning, but it is unusually true of Dr. Birch. He has 
| formed no school. His disciples, living or dead, might be reckoned 
on the fingers of one hand. Perhaps the time had hardly come 
when a teacher in Dr. Bireh’s departments was needed. The work 
of his life has been pioneer work. Others will enter into his 
labours. A more ambitious, or a less modest, scholar of his 
powers would have taken care to conquer and annex each region 
that he explored. But not so Dr. Birch; always ready to help 
and advise a student, always liberal of his vast stores of re- 
condite information, he never asserted his ownership of ideas 
and discoveries, and spent lavishly what he had accumulated 
with toil and pains, When we seek, for example, the two most 
important oe of work that Dr. Birch, or indeo! any English- 
man, ever did in Egyptology, we look in the Catalogue, not under 
“Birch,” but under “Bunsen” and under “ Wilkinson.” Who 
would think of consulting the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians for accurate information but for Dr. Birch’s annotations 
on a text written with imperfect knowledge and the bias of a 
strong prejudice? Similarly, the fifth volume of a book so full of 
theories, most, if not all, of. them mistaken, as Egypt's Place in 
Universal History owes its exceptional value to the grammar snd 
dictionary which Dr. Birch added to it. For the rest, except a 
little volume written for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Dr. Birch’s writings on hieroglyphics and cuneiforms 


under them tillers of the soil from whom payments and services 


are to be found chiefly in the Transactions of the many learned 
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Societies to which he belonged. Of all these Societies, that of 
Biblical Archeology has most to regret in the death of its founder 


will he, like Dr. Birch, equally at home in the two branches to 
which the volumes of the Transactions are devoted. There is, 
perhaps, more interest at the present moment in Egyptology than 
in any other of Dr. Birch’s numerous studies; but to him numis- 


written byé, and i-ya-u, i-yo-u, and ye-u will all appear as yo. 
Even if it were possible to reproduce the ancient Japanese elassics 
and president. It will be safe to prophesy that no future president | in this pronouncing-dictionary masquerade, all critical study would 

be be at an end, and they will thus tend to become dead » and 


more than ever monuments of a dead language. 


By the side of the present enthusiasm in Tokyd, all this may 


look like too closely inspecting a gift horse—the innovation being 
so clearly in favour of Europeans—but it is indispensable to point 


matics, ceramics, natural history, mythology, and many other things ly 
out the inevitable evils of this last instance of the “ transcendent 


were also interesting; and no one but himself could have been 
so thoroughly acquainted with the antiquities in his vast and 
unwieldy department at the British Museum, It is to be 
regretted that he had no opportunity afforded him in a life of con- | c 
stant labour to visit Egypt, or indeed any part of the East. There 
are whole classes of monuments to be seen at Cairo of which no 
examples are known here; and the plains of Mesopotamia are 
strewn with fragments of inscriptions of which he alone could | 


have recognized the value, It may be hoped that some better | purely phonetic principles. 
not, the movement is a truly remarkable one, and not only realizes 


but outstrips the wildest dreams of our own spelling reformers, 
who had now better go to—Hong-Kong, and conquer the Chinese. 


arrangement is to be made at the British Museum than that which 
so greatly oppressed Dr. Birch. It is probably only in England 
that a man fitted above all others to reflect credit on his country 
by his learning and his studies should have been put into a place 
where learning had to be acquired in rare moments of leisure from 
office work, and where study had to be pursued in the arrange- 
ment of objects of half a dozen different classes and periods. The 


power of assimilation” possessed by the Japanese. That phrase 
contains one of the many definitions of genius, but the Japanese 


ombine with it a superficiality and an excitable enthusiasm 


which too closely resemble the qualities of very clever childhood. 
Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlaia and Dr. Hepburn have ably aided in 
the elaboration of the plan of spelling, and there does not seem to 
| be a single difficulty of the problem which they have not met on 


Whether it ultimately takes root or 


ALLEGED ILLNESS OF THE POPE. 


i d Chald is qui h 
will be the general hope, not only of all sensible Roman 


a department by itself; the Egyptian collection 1s almost too 


Catholics, but of many, as well Englishmen as others, beyond 


large; and th “ Oriental antiquities” also includ 
ee oe the Roman pale, that the report current during the last few days 


minor branches. Dr. Birch’s death will affect archeologists of all pase, Ort 
kinds, und will be regretted by every one of the numerous | of the Pope's being seriously indisposed may prove to be without 
inquirers who were wont to profit by his unrivalled stores of 


knowledge and experience. 


foundation. That a distinguished medical specialist, Dr. Metzger, 
was summoned from Amsterdam, who has prescribed care and 
entire rest, and is believed to have discovered some bad symptoms, 
is not disputed. The notion of anything serious being the matter 
is of course officially contradicted, and we are far from meaning to 
imply that the contradiction is only a diplomatic one. Still 
everybody knows that such reports are invariably contradicted, 


ee last Japanese craze, the youthful Roman Alphabet 
-£ Society, appears to be spreading rapidly, the number of its 
members having increased from forty to six thousand in this its 
first year. Its object, which is the writing of Japanese and the 
rinting of Japanese books and newspapers with our “ Roman” 
etters, looks simple and harmless enough; but it means nothing 
less than the throwing overboard of China and the Chinese in- 
fluence which has been paramount in Japan for some eleven 
centuries. If the movement lives—and there is no reason why it 
should not, if it be once introduced by the Government into the 
rem schools with which Japan is now covered—the study of 
inese characters will be immediately driven out, and the next 
generation will be about as completely cut off from the Chinese 
classics and philosophy as we are ourselves. And not alone that, 
but the whole past literature of Japan will be doomed, and the 
country will have to make a fresh start, turning over nono but 
new leaves—blank sheets of paper—in this as in everything else ; 
for it is impossible to contemplate as practicable the reprinting in 
European form of the whole library of so ancient a nation, On 
the other side of the question, the new fad will bring the 
Japanese tongue within easier reach of those Europeans who 
employ the Roman alphabet, and will enable all Japanese to 
spell through, even when they cannot understand, the bovks of 
most European languages. 

The chief end in view, as put forward, is to escape from the waste 
of labour and time now imposed on ordinary students in learning 
some four thousand Chinese characters, and on the more advanced 
in committing to memory about double that number ; but the real 
motives of the movement are to be sought among the vagaries of the 
vast numbers of youthful Japanese who during the last twenty 

ears have lived for lengthened periods in Europe and America. 

t is not uncommon to find these unable to write their own lan- 
guage in the characters of their country, and some of them have 
even gone so far as to establish a weekly English newspaper. Of 
course a Chinese or a Japanese educated according to the old system 
would laugh at the exaggeration of the difficulties of the Chinese 
characters, and even Europeans may see through it. For instance, 
a pamphlet on the “ Aim and Method of the Romaji Kai,” by its 
secretaries, Messrs. Naibu and Ryokichi, dwells upon the fact that 
thousands of the Chinese ideographs require twenty, thirty, and 
sometimes even more than forty distinct movements of the hand. 
This sounds very terrifying until it is examined. One might ask a 
modern Japanese, for example, how many distinct movements of the 
hand he makes in writing such very usual words as “ communica- 
tions ” and “ correspondence ” ; or, again, such words as tsumabi- 
raka, okonawareshi, or hanahadashi, taken at random out of the 
Rémaji Kai's journal, the Rdmaji Zasshi. 

But besides this, the Japanese are throwing up their syllabary— 
their kana—which isa perfectly scientific one, founded on the 
ba, bi, bu, be, bo plan centuries ago, and admirably well adapted 
to the Japanese tongue, in order to embrace a consonantal alphabet, 
which often puts the Japanese words into irons. The difficulties 
of this can only fully be expounded to experts, but they have 
been turned by boldly changing the sounds of some of the Roman 
letters, and adopting a purely phonetic method which makes a 
clean sweep of immense numbers of Japanese syllables. Thus the 
Japanese will pronounce c, f, h, r, s, t, w, and y as chee, fu, ha, 
ra, sa, ta, wa, and ya, and what he hitherto speiled in the kana of 
his Iroha, or alphabet—taught in all the primary schools—what 

he heretofore thus spelled bi-ya-u, bi-yo-u, or be-u, will now be 


and with the greater pertinacity in lag<ey to the gravity of 


the issues supposed to be involv Only the other day the 
critical condition of the late King of Spain was studiously kept 


' secret till the last moment. And, on the other hand, it is impos- 
_ sible to forget that Leo XIII. is nearing the end of his seventy- 


sixth year, and at that age any ailment becomes a more or less. 
anxious matter. His Holiness however is generally credited with 
a good natural constitution, and in this age of veteran statesmen 


| he is by no means the oldest of the illustrious fraternity. He is, 


for instance, three years younger than M. Grévy, who has just been. 
re-elected for another seven years’ term of presidency in France, and: 
two months younger than Mr.Gladstone. Prince Bismarck is only 
five years his junior and the German Emperor is thirteen years 
his senior. There seems no reason therefore in the nature of 
things why the Pope should not yet have many years before him, 
though he is hardly likely to follow the example of his prede- 
cessor—which in so many respects he has wisely discarded—by 
breaking for the second time the old tradition that no Pope should 
“see the years of Peter.” We do not wish to attach any 
exaggerated importance to the prevalent reports of his indispo- 
sition, and shall Jearn with sincere satisfaction that all cause for 
anxiety has passed away. But meanwhile the sensation produced 
by what may turn out to be a mere transient rumour is suggestive. 
It leads people to ask themselves what is the value, from a public 
point of view, of such a life as that of Leo XIII, what he has 
done during the eight years of his reign, which will be completed 
on February 20, 1886,and what he may be expected to accomplish 
in the future, if it is prolonged. In his customary address to the 
Cardinals the other day, on receiving their Christmas congratula- 
tions, he found cause for thankfulness not only in the devotion 
for the Holy See manifested by the entire Catholic episcopate, 
and the diffusion of the faith in distant lands, which is not 
a little promoted by the increased facilities of locomotion in 
our own day, but also “ in seeing the deference, respect, and 
love with which the august majesty of the Roman Pontiff 


| had been surrounded in connexion with the recent Caroline 


Islands arbitration.” Of course he added that this “ was only one 
side of the shield,” and that the causes of rejoicing are over- 
shadowed by many weighty grounds of sadness; and he went on 
to dwell on the restrictions and inconveniences to which he is 
subjected by the loss of the temporal sovereignty. In this com- 
plaint there is no doubt some truth, but it may be feared that the 
present and perhaps many future pontificates will have to 
pass before any final and mutually acceptable adjustment of a 
confessedly perplexing difficulty is discovered. Meanwhile, it is 
obvious to remark that the steady continuance of the policy of 
the present pontificate would largely contribute to bring a 
solution “ within measurable distance,” while anything like a 
recurrence to the disastrous programme of Pius IX. could only 
serve indefinitely to postpone it. That would alone be a ver 

sufficient reason—in view of the many disturbing causes which 
always render the result of a — Election one of the most 
absolute uncertainties—for hoping that the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
may be pare for many years to come. 

If it be asked wherein consists the fundamental distinction— 
which is by no means without a difference—between the policy of 
the late and the present Popes, many answers no doubt might 
be given, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
answer might take many shapes. To declare that the one was 
narrowly ultramontane, while the other is comparatively liberal, 
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is the most comprehensive reply which can be summed up in a few | an accredited envoy at his Court, and that he has made no 


words, and a perfectly true one as far as it goes. But it may be 
met by the further question of what is meant by the terms thus 
contrasted, especially. the second; and it can hardly be disputed 
that, if to many the word “ Liberal” has as pleasant a sound as 
“* Mesopotamia ” to the ears of the devout, it also conveys very 
often as little of definite meaning. In matters ecclesiastical how- 
ever it must be held to have acquired at least a fairly intelligible 
connotation—as logic manuals would phrase it—from the atti- 
tude of the so-called Liberal Catholic school of the last half- 
century or so in France and Germany. And therefore the altered 
attitude of the Papacy during the present reign in matters eccle- 
siastical may be intelligibly, if not very scientitically, described 
by saying that, while the Liberal Catholics were the objects 
of the bitterest suspicion and condemnation of Pius IX. for 
the last twenty years, and especially the last decade of his 
reign, they are the men his successor has specially delighted 
to honour. Montalembert, one of the most devoted cham- 
pions of Rome in the present century, died almost under his 
anathema; Déillinger—far the greatest Catholic divine on the 
Continent—was actually excommunicated ; Newman was un- 
easily tolerated, and said himself that he felt it his wisdom 
to keep silence. Montalembert was dead, and Dillinger already 
alienated past recall, when Leo XIII. succeeded to the throne, but 
one of his first acts was to make Dr, Newman a Cardinal, and 
there can be little doubt that, if his accession had come ten years 
sooner, the same recognition would have been accorded to the 
splendid services to the Church—in very different ways—of Dr. 
Dollinger in Germany and Mgr. Dupanloup in France. The latter 
had been a strenuous opponent of the Vatican dogma and had fallen 
under the severest censure of Pius 1X. and his unofficial vicar in 
France, M. Veuillot, and Leo XIII. had to mourn his loss within 
a few months of his own accession. He managed, however, to 
reconcile Curci, who denies having retracted anything he had 
written, and he has raised Capecelatro, one of the most distin- 
guished and liberal-minded of the Italian clergy, to the purple. 
But the contrast between his policy and his predecessor's, at 
least as it will strike observers outside the Roman pale, is 
most conspicuously exhibited in the treatment of those mixed 
questions, where ecclesiastical and secular interests are brought 
into contact, and too often into collision. He has not indeed 
surrendered his claim on the temporal power; but that would 
hardly have been practicable even if he bad wished it, and until 
some really workable scheme of reconciliation between the two 
rival sovereignties which jostle each other within the walls of the 
Seven-hilled City has been devised, or “ got itself settled,”—to use 
Carlyle's favourite phrase—it is probable that he does not wish to 
surrender it. But he has nevertheless managed to keep the peace 
with his royal neighbour, and he has maintained or re-established 
friendly relations with all the other European Governments, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, and that under no slight difficulties 
in both France and Germany. It is notorious that he is very 
anxious to establish diplomatic relations with England. The very 
point referred to the other day in his address to the Cardinals, as 
a topic of thankfulness—his successful arbitration in the Caroline 
Islands dispute—if not in itself a matter of very high importance, 
is important as witnessing at once to his own moderation in 
dealing with unfriendly Governments, and to the contiderce it has 
inspired. 

We referred just now to the friendly spirit he has always mani- 
fested towards this country, and it is hardly possible at this moment 
for Englishmen to think of the Papacy without thinking of 
Ireland. The Roman Correspondent of the Times complained the 
other day that the Pope “had pursued his own will, in matters 
connected with the Irish Episcopate, regardless of the urgent and 
friendly remonstrances of a Power that, on his own confession, 
has shown an amount of toleration and goodwill towards the 
Church of Rome which she does not receive from any Catholic 
States.” The allusion is of course to the appointment of Arch- 
bishop Walsh at Dublin, and the charge appears to us an emi- 
nently unjust one. For Dr. Walsh indeed we have nothing to 
say, and it is rumoured that his undisguised Nationalism has so 
completely estranged the loyal and educated members of his own 
Communion that some of them refuse even to meet him at dinner. 
Be that as it may, nobody who has watched the course of events 
or followed the various public utterances of Leo XIII. on Irish 
matters during the last four years cau for a moment imagine that 
he “pursued his own will” in tardily accepting the candidate 
for the Archbishopric thrust upon bim by the votes of three- 
fourths of the Dublin clergy; it is indeed notorious that he had 
summoned Archbishop Moran from Sydney for the purpose of 
placing him at Dublin, though he eventually yielded to the strong 

ressure put upon him by the Irish bishops, and sent back Dr. 
on with a red hat instead of translating him. Whether it was 
wise to yield, and whether again the Archbishop of Sydney— 
whose success has not been conspicuous in his present post— 
would have been the fittest person for the position are questions 
it is not necessary to discuss here; that the pressure exerted 
was a very strong one there can be no doubt at all.. As to 
the “urgent and friendly remonstrances” of England, on the 
other hand, we only know that the late Government to the 
last pertinaciously denied having interfered in the matter at all. 
With the precise value of that denial we are not just now con- 
cerned, but the Pope at all events might fairly remind his critic 
that there could have been no mistake about the matter if we had 


| Catholic Infants” than Merry and Wise. 


secret of his desire to have one. And he might add with equal 
justice that he has left no room for mistake about his own attitude 
towards the Nationalists. On that ground alone Englishmen and 
all loyal Irishmen have every reason to desire the prolongation of 
his reign, though it may be feared that his influence over the 
exemplary Catholics of the Emerald Isle, priests and people alike, 
is not a tenth part so great as that of their Protestant Pope, Mr. 
Parnell. And there is the more reason for desiring that his re- 
straining influence, valeat quantum, may not be withdrawn 
in view of the latest exhibitions of Irish Catholic devotion recently 
brought under public notice by Roman Catholic correspondents 
of the Zimes. We learn from one of them that in the present 
Dublin editions of the Garden of the Soul, “the oldest and 
most popular prayer-book used by Roman Catholics,” the names 
of the Queen and Royal Family are carefully expunged, “ our 
rulers” being substituted in the prayer always hitherto used 
—but apparently in Ireland used no longer—for the Queen 
at the end of Mass; whether “our rulers” is a delicate—we 
should say “iligant”—synonym for the future Irish Parlia- 
ment is not explained. hat is significant enough, but a few 
days later a “ Loyal Catholic ” called the attention of readers of the 
Times to what touches us still more closely as Englishmen. The 
disloyal prayer-book is at least published in Dublin, not in London, 
but we learn from the “ Loyal Catholic” that a new magazine 
for children, entitled Merry and Wise, has just appeared at Messrs. 
Burns & Oates’s—the leading Roman Catholic publishers in 
London—with the imprimatur of Cardinal Manning. And he 
quotes from the first number the following instructive passage, 
which might almost be suspected to have had an tnprimatur at 
Hawarden as well as from Cardinal Manning :— 

It is surely a good omen that, at a time when the wise people in Parlia- 
ment are devising the best means for the peaceable separation of England and 
Ireland, the little Catholic children of England and Ireland—the_ poli- 
ticians of the future—should be leaguing together to support a paper jointly 
their own. May it be a bond between them, helping them to understand 
and to love each other now and all their lives. 

We may say with the writer of the letter, “Comments are need- 
less.” It may be hoped however that some commént, in the shape 
of an explicit disclaimer, may be elicized from Cardinal Manning, 
who is thus openly charged with giving his sanction to this new 
device for teaching the young idea how to shoot—Saxons, which 
might be more aptly intituled “ Early Lessons in Sedition for 
It depends much on 
the reigning pontiff how far such treasonable teaching shall receive 


| the approval of ecclesiastical authority. And we may be sure at 


least that it will find no favour at Rome, whatever counsels may 


| prevail at Thurles or at Westminster, as long as Leo XIII sits on 


the papal throne. 


THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION. 


HE collection of works by Sir John Everett Millais at the 

Grosvenor Gallery satisties the highest expectations by its 
admirable and comprehensive representation of one of the most 
versatile of artists. From all aspects—historical, artistic, indi- 
vidual—it is profoundly interesting. The development of a 
striking and vigorous personality in English art is illustrated with 
a completeness that forms a continuous revelation. Here may be 
studied, with no alien and confusing elements, parallelisms and 
contrasts as strange and as richly suggestive as may be instanced 
in any roll. of individual achievements. The painter of the 
“Tsabella,” the “ Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” the “Mariana,” 
and other ingenuous products of pure pre-Raphaelitism may be 
contrasted with him of the “ North-West Passage”; while to 
trace all the mutations and departures of the artist’s career 
were an undertaking not less formidable than fascinating. A col- 
lection of paintings that embraces the outcome of some forty years 
of active thought and practice naturally yields first impressions 
that are somewhat bewildering. The exhibition is excellent 
in all respects, save that the arrangement does not preserve a 
chronological sequence. That, however, must have proved a diffi- 
cult matter in any public gallery, and the best substitute for it is 
found in the valuable aid of a chronological index to the Catalogue. 
The collection comprises 130 paintings and 28 drawings, and is 
appropriately headed by the well-known portrait of the artist 
painted by Mr. G. F. Watts in 1871. Among the paintings the 
most grievous omission is ‘‘ The Vale of Rest,” of which noble and 
impressive work there is a delicate little drawing in Indian ink in 
the exhibition that serves to accentuate the loss. 

The earliest works shown at the Grosvenor are practically the 
first-fruits of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and date from the 
year 1848—a portent of revolution—and the exhibition closes 
with tbree works of last year. Naturally the full potency of 
attraction is found to proceed from these early works. The later 
and more familiar paintings themselves challenge the inevitable 
process of analysis and comparison. ‘To pass from the one to the 
other, through many an intermediary phase of artistic expression, 
is to realize the piquancy of one’s environment. To make the 
transition at one step is to experience its full force and to be con- 
fronted by a host of persistent questionings and a far-reaching 
problem. - What is the relation of the art of 1848-59 to the aims 
and method typified in “The North-West Passage”? What sur- 
vivals of the early faith of the P, R. B. may be traced in the latest 
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ase of development? What was the purpose of the artist in 
is initial enterprise, and what were the secret springs that 
influenced him? Suggestions, indeed, throng unbidden on first 
contemplating a work once so hotly discussed as “Christ in the 


House of his Parents.” To gauge the full import of such work, | 


and, above all, to rightly apprehend its reception at the hands of 
the critics of 1850, should be a trifling mental exercise for the 
visitor at the Grosvenor in these days of grace. To perceive 
things as they were then perceived, to see with the eyes of a per- 
verse generation that knew not South Kensington and were not 
yet emancipated by Mr. Ruskin, may possibly even now involve 
i eos no very imaginative effort. Nothing is easier than to stigmatize 
Wee the criticism of that day, though it is by no means certain that 
. if work, comparable in audacity, originality, and power to the 
ote “Isabella” or the “Mariana,” were to appear in the next 

+ ‘Academy, we should not find history repeating itself. To 
i comprehend the criticism that rejected with scorn the works 
referred to, to understand how it was that pictures of the calibre 
of “My First Sermon” were acclaimed by crowd and critic 
alike, are surely not diflicult. We have merely to conceive 
the aims and status of an Academy in which Cope and 
‘Maclise, Creswick and Cooper, Kestlake and Landseer, were for 
the student shining lights set on the far heights of aspiration. 
To regard them in any sense as beacons of warning, to protest 
against their example, were monstrous things, and the effrontery 
of presumptuous youth, If, then, the visitor at the Grosvenor 
succeeds—as for his profit we trust he may—in compel- 
ling his cultured and Ruskinized spirit to transmigration to 
those darkened days, he may be enabled to do justice to the 
critics and to the wrathful comments on their criticism with 
: which Mr. F. G. Stephens enlivens the Catalogue. Like the 
ee heathen who furiously raged the critics were not without the 
Pt substance of a plea. If they could not discern the true nature 

rae of the revolt which affronted them, they had a duty to per- 
form, and performed it. As self-appointed guardians of the tra- 
ditions of British art as vested in the Academical body, it must 
oe be admitted they suffered gross provocation. They had to deal 
ee with a serious defection among the artistic youth of the day, 
ead and they were deeply interested in preserving them in the or- 

= thodox path. The defection speedily became an organized re- 
‘tae bellion. With Mr. F. Madox-Brown, Rossetti, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
the germs of revolt produced the throes of revolution ; with Mr. 
Millais they led to protest merely, though protest of the most 
ardent, sincere, and stimulating kind. How tenacious that protest 
was is abundantly illustrated at the Grosvenor. The exhibition 
is fortunately so strong and representative as to completely demon- 
strate that Sir John Millais never deliberately compromised in any 
— of his artistic manifestation his original position in the 

.R.B. He lived through the phase and came out from it, but its 
influence is still with him. 

Much of the criticism of the day upon the “ Christ in the 
House of his Parents” is precisely similar to that lately pro- 
nounced on Vereschagin’s work; for the rest, it was, as we 
have ventured to suggest, only what might be naturally ex- 
pected in the circumstances, To conceive the presence of such 
@ picture in the Academy of 1850 among the lifeless and dis- 
mal labours of mediocrity and conventionality is, indeed, a very 
pleasing mental exercise, not to be approached without a thrill- 
ing apprehension. It is in the very nature of things that 
such work should long remain an enigma, and await further 
exposition from the artist or from sympathetic criticism. A 
good deal of what appears arbitrary or recondite in the young 

; artist’s treatment of tic subjects—eg. in the “ Isabella,” 
Be «St. Agnes’s Eve,” “ Mariana ”—is due to his desire to emphasize 
an his protest against Academic precept and example. It is not in 
the brilliant finish, the elaborate and highly-wrought detail, the 
searching observation—so incisive, so exquisitely sensitive—or the 
solid technical merits of these early works that their pre-Raphael- 
itism is most pronounced ; rather is it in the self-willed indepen- 
dence, the novelty and naiveté, of the rendering of the poetic 
theme. Be it Ferdinand, or Mariana, or Madeline, or Lorenzo and 
Isabella, it is something other than the creation of the poet that 
is presented. Who is there who can accept the “Ferdinand” as 
Shakspeare’s Ferdinand in the island of magic and sweet sounds, 
seduced by the sweetness, yet amazed by the significance of the 
song? The osier-bed, the vegetation, the whole landscape are 
studies of sincerest realism, and the eager Ferdinand seems by his 
rapt, intense expression to commune with a visible Ariel, The 
“ Mariana ”—with all the accessories en évidence, even to the 
mouse on the floor that “shrieked ” behind the wainscot—is still 
more startling in the hardihood of the woman's pose and the 
glowing splendours about her. In “St. Agnes’s Eve,” again, 
though to a less extent, we feel that the romantic sentiment 
differs in kind, though assuredly not in degree, from that of the 
poem. 


The exhibition is so extensive and many-sided, and is, more- 
over, so enthralling in interest, that a single visit barely suffices to 
comprehend its general features, and much less does it permit an 
exhaustive study. In portraiture and in landscape the collection 
overbrims with material for thought. In early portraiture are the 
very interesting portrait of Mr. Ruskin, painted in 1854; the 
curious and rather garish “ Grandfather and Child” of 1849; the 
delizhtful group of children—the first of a fascinating gallery of 
infinite variety and charm—in the “ Daughters of J. Pender, Esq.,” 


painted in 1864 ; and “The Minuet ” of 1866, full of winsome and | 


| dainty grace, and flawless in execution. Of the landscapes and 
| other important classes of work we must defer notice for the 
| present, and be content with recording the complete realization of 
the aims of the promoters of the exhibition. 


THE OPENING UP OF CHINA. 


LL some time past rumours have been circulating in the City 
that the Chinese Government, encouraged by the eagerness 
which was shown to subscribe to its last three loans, intends 
shortly to apply to the London money market for further accom- 
modation, the exact amount being stated at nine millions sterling. 
Tbe American papers have also announced that American capi- 
talists have had under consideration the advisableness of making 
advances to China. And now it is reported that a great Berlin 
syadicate, having communicated with the financial people’ in 
London who have the matter in hand, are about to despatch to 
China a Commission to study the railway question upon the spot. 
From ali this it may be inferred that the leading European houses 
in China are competing eagerly with one another for the privilege 
of bringing out a fresh Chinese loan; and that, with a view to 
put an end to this competition and prevent the terms from being 
lowered till they become unprofitable, there is a proposal that the 
several competitors should join their forces, and, to ensure success 
in placing the loan, shouid offer it at once in several great capitals. 
The purpose for which the loan is to be raised is stated to be 
the construction of railways. It is said that the Chinese Govern- 
ment, convinced by its experience in its quarrel with France, has 
come at last to recognize that it is absolutely inferior to any 
first-class European Power so long as it has not the means of 
moving large bodies of men with rapidity. The inferiority of 
China is not confined, it is clear, to the want of railways; its 
military organization and the condition of its finances likewise 
make it hopelessly inferior. But, of course, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, if once it were resolved to become a first-class military 
Power, could obtain the necessary skill and intelligence in Europe 
and reorganize its army upon the European model. And doubt- 
less, also, even in the present state of China, great improvement 
might be made in its finances. But as long as the country is 
without railways it cannot raise very large armies, nor can it 
move them quickly or maintain them in the field. China has 
resources in men which would enable it tooverwhelm with ease 
any other Power with the exception of British India; but it can- 
not hope to be superior at any point even to a moderately strong 
European Power so long as it is without railways. All this is 
clearly seen by its foreign representatives, no doubt, and by the 
more intelligent of its home officials; but that it is yet recognized 
by the Government may be doubted. We can well believe 
that the European financiers in China are urgently pressing the 
matter upon the Chinese authorities; but that they have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the real governing body is by no means 
certain, There is a traditional repugnance to the introduction 
of Europeans all over the Empire in confidential positions which 
has to be overcome. And even if this repugnance were got over, 
there is a very formidable financial difficulty. China possesses 
immense resources, no doubt, but its accumulated wealth is small, 
and to build railways it will have to depend both for funds and 
for skill upon Europeans. But even if it were willing to make 
concessions to European Companies, it is hardly likely that 
European private enterprise would undertake the task of con- 
structing railways in China. The work must be done by the 
Government itself, and by means of a Government guarantee. 
But the income of the Imperial Government of China is not large 
considering all the demands upon it, and it may be questioned 
whether a guarantee of the Chinese Government would avail to 
obtain funds in Europe unless some special revenue that can be 
appropriated were specially hypothecated. There is undoubtedly 
such a revenue. The Maritime Customs have for a long time been 
most ably administered by Sir Robert Hart, and they yield an 
annual income of about 34 millions sterling. A portion of this 
revenue has been hypothecated for the service of the interest and 
sinking fund of the existing loans, the principals of which amount 
together to a little over 3} millions sterling, or not much more 
than one year’s yield of the Customs duties. There is thus a con- 
siderable surplus which might be hypothecated for the service 
of a new loan, But it is to be recollected that this income 
is the only fund which the Chinese Government can use for the 
purpose of raising money, and it would hardly be likely to hypo- 
thecate the whole of it, since at any moment it may be involved 
in fresh difficulties either with France or Russia or Japan. Still, 
there is a considerable margin which might be hypothecated for 
the raising of a new loan if the Chinese Government is really 
resolved upon railway construction on a large scale. It is hardly 
credible, however, that, even if the Customs revenue is large 
enough to guarantee the service of a loan of 35 millions, 
that that amount would be lent at one time by the European 
markets. A much wiser course would be to begin on a small 
scale ; in the first place, to construct a line, let us say, from Pekin 
to Tientsin, and thus to give demonstration that railways in China 
would pay. When once this proof was afforded, it would be 
much easier to go on borrowing 88 occasion might require for 
extending the railway system. 
Assuming that the Governmental dislike of railways is over- 
come, and that construction on a large scale is begun, it will be 
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seen that the political consequences must be very great. It would | own in the supply of the demand for China. The growth of 


be out of place here, however, to enter upon this part of the sub 


ject, | wealth in China consequent on the opening up of the ee | by 


Our immediate object is rather to call attention to the economic | railways will likewise probably stimulate the Chinese demand for 


results. Although it is very probable that German and American 
syndicates will insist upon having a share of the profit of bringing 
out the loan, it is in London alone that the real market for Chinese 
bonds can be found. China, therefore, if it enters upon the work 
of opening up its territories by means of railways, will become 
dependent upon the London money market; and, as England will 

rovide the funds for railway construction, it is safe to assume that 

ngland will also supply the greater part of the material. No 
doubt Germany will obtain a portion of the orders for material, 
and some portion may perhaps go to the United States; but the 
greater part of the material will have to come from England. 
Once orders are placed here in England for iron for railway con- 
‘struction in China, there will inevitably be a considerable rise in 
the price of iron and in the prices of the shares of iron Companies. 


Speculators will put forward glowing accounts of the extent and | 
populousness of China, and cf the immense quantities of iron that | 
will be required to provide it with the proportionate mileage of 
It will seem to the more sanguine that a new era 
of extraordinary prosperity will be beginning for the iron trade, 
and there will be such a rise in iron and coal as has not been 
This, of course, will after a while lead 
But in the meantime it is safe 
to assume that a very good and profitable business will be 
Coal, of course, will share in the 
good luck. And the prosperity of two such great industries as 
iron and coal will diffuse itself throughout all classes, and there 
The extraordinary 
prosperity of the past thirty or forty years was mainly due to the 
fact that the world has had, in the course of a single generation, 
to change almost its whole system of machinery, to provide itself 
with new means of locomotion, both by land and by sea, and to 
provide itself also with new instruments for manufacture. The 
depression through which we are now passing is to a large extent 
due to the fact that this change in the instruments of production 
has nearly come toanend. But ifso vast an Empire as that of 
China takes up the work of railway building, new activity will be 
imparted to our greatest industries, and a period of great pro- 
sperity may be expected to ensue. The prosperity will be marred, 
And it 


railways. 
seen for years past. 
to an inevitable collapse. 


done by the ironmasters. 


will be a period of considerable intlation. 


of course, as it has been in the past, by over-speculation. 


| Indian opium, and thus it seems highly probable that not only 
| will this country benefit very considerably by the increased pro- 
| sperity of China, but that our great Eastern dependency will like- 
| wise share very largely in the beneficial results, 


TWO PANTOMIMES, 


Ship year, as last, the honours of pantomime are all with Mr, 
Augustus Harris. At the Crystal Palace he has produced an 
entertainment that ten years back would have drawn all London 
to Drury Lane; while at Drury Lane he has simply surpassed 
himself, and achieved a result in the way of spectacle which 
dwarfs to insignificance all his previous efforts, and leaves the 
mind bewildered and astonished as to what he can do next. No- 
thing short (it seems) of real fairies and real enchantments can 
possibly serve after the magnificent counterfeits he has contrived ; 
and one is left in doubt as to whether the next move had not best 
be a return to the simple shows of our ancestors. “I dined with 
the King to-day,” says the Marquis of Steyne; “we had boiled 
leg of mutton and turnips.” These noble voluptuaries were so 
sated with what is exquisite and rare that only the plainest 
food would content them. Mr. Harris, it seems feasible enough, 
will end by pampering his audience to such a point that they’ 
will cry out for the tricks of Rich and the devices which 
were good enough for Grimaldi, Given a Rich, indeed, and a 
Grimaldi, there is no doubt but the public would flock to see 
them in a stable, and leave Mr. Harris to be spectacular for his 
own amusement, Great actors need no scenery, as good wine needs 
no bush; and extravagance in show is tantamount to a confession 
that great actors there are none, Mr. Harris, therefore, is wise in his 
generation; and what he gives us of his wisdom is so varied in 
invention, and so gorgeous and satisfying in effect, that we cannot 
choose but be grateful tohim. It were a comforting reflection, no 
doubt, that Shakspeare is not only the greatest, but also the 
most profitable, of poets. But as he is not, and spectacular ex- 
travaganza arrives a good deal more welcome than his poetry, it 
is much to be able to say that, as supplied by Mr. Harris and his 
lieges, the more popular stuff is the very best that can be given, 


probably will be adversely affected, too, by a too great haste on 
the part of China to carry through the work upon which it has 
entered. But for a while it is reasonable to assume that the 
building of railways in China, assuming that it is carried on on a 
considerable scale, will give prosperity to our iron and coal trades, 
and, therefore, to all the trades that are subsidiary to them, It 
will impart prosperity, too, to the railways and to our ship- 
building, and generally it will have a beneficial effect upon the 
whole commercial community. And its consequences will be still 
more far-reaching. For example, silver is the money of China, 
and as China is opened up, more money will be required; the 
demand for silver will rapidly increase, and it is not at all impro- 
bable that the value of the metal may rise even toits old level. It 
is generally believed, too, that China is rich in gold mines, and it 
may be, therefore, that China will be able to add largely to the 
world’s supply of gold. Lastly, as China is opened up, the export 
trade from that country will be greatly stimulated ; all classes of 
producers will be enriched, and wages as a necessary consequence 
must rise. This will enable the Chinese to buy more largely from 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, and in return the greater 
prosperity of the British people will increase the demand for the 
tea and silk of China. 

In the long run, of course, there must be an end to all this. 
The Chinese ruling classes have a rooted dislike to foreigners, and 
though under the pressure of necessity they may consent to invite 
foreign capital and foreign skill for the sake of opening up their 
territory and developing their resources, they will endeavour at 
the very earliest moment to put an end to their dependence on 
foreigners, It is well known that China is rich both in iron and 
coal, and as soon as possible, therefore, iron and coal mines will 
be opened in China itself, and a Protectionist tariff will be im- 
posed to foster a native iron and coal industry, and thus the 
ultimate result will probably be the same as we have witnessed 
already in the United States. At one time American railways 
were built almost entirely by the aid of English money and with 
English iron ; now the United States have become almost entirely 
independent of the London money market and of English iron, 
So, also, at one time the cotton mills of Lancashire were em- 
ployed in manufacturing cotton for American consumption; but 
America now manufactures her own cotton. In the course of 
time the same thing will happen in China, no doubt; but this 
is looking a long way ahead. When that time arrives there 
will probably be some other country to open up, either by the 
extension of railways or in some other way. The great con- 
tinent of Africa is yet, for example, almost untouched. In the 
meantime, it is reasonably certain that if railway building is 
undertaken on a large scale in China it will have to be done by the 
aid of English capital and with English iron, and this will give 
such a stimulus, not alone to the iron and coal trades of this 
country, but also to the cotton trade, as will ensure a period of 
very great prosperity. It is reasonable to suppose, too, that the 
demand for cotton will extend to India. There is already a consi- 


derable manufacture of cotton in India, and the Bombay mills, 
more particularly, may be expected to compete actively with our 


and the very best that has been seen. 


Of course there are faults. Are there not spots upon the sun ? 


The music-hall element, for instance, predominates, and that ex- 
cessively. To begin with, important parts are assigned to the 
Sisters Leamar, who are sprightly and presentable enough, no 
doubt, but whose manner has not that repose which stamps (or 
should stamp) the ladies officiating at what sets up to be a 
national theatre. Again, there is Mr. Herbert Campbell; and if 
Mr. Herbert Campbell is not, as last year, disguised in petticoats, 
it has to be admitted that, far more than last year, is he disguised 
in the dulness of music-hall humour, and is, considered generally, 
a fearful and wonderful example of the music-hall ideal of comic- 
ality. Lastly, and to conclude, there is Mr. Victor Stevens, a 
person of great agility, who sings a song (not in the book) 
which might pass in Islington, but is clearly out of place at Drury 
Lane. 
they have kissed me,” he choruses, 


He is a desperate dog, it appears, among the ladies, “ Once 


They cannot resist me, 

I kill them all dead with a wink of my eye. 
Or words to that effect; than which (it is humbly advanced) 
nothing can well be more, we will not say Islingtonian, but 
tedious and superfluous. But when all is said per contra, the 
balance in Mr. Harris’s favour remains enormous. The book 
is Mr. Blanchard’s version of Aladdin, the music Mr, Oscar 
Barrett's; Messrs. Beverly, Perkins, and Emden are responsible 
for the scenery, Herr Wilhelm for the invention of the costumes, 
Mme. Katti Lenner for the contrivance and ordering of the 
ballets ; while Mr. Alfred Thompson has designed that “ Dream 
of Fair Women ” which is perhaps the most extraordinary part of 
all the show. There are fifteen scenes in all, and, while some are 
of incredible magnificence, there is not one but is, in some sort, 
pleasant to the eye. The second, for instance, a Street in Pekin, 
is as good—that is to say, as Chinese—as good can be. The 
fourth, “ Interior of Royal Baths,” is really delightful; here, in 
feint, Princess Badroulbadour disrobes herself for the water; while 
there in the background is a sort of enchanted grotto, where a 
number of damsels (as little like Chinese as it is possible to 
conceive) disport themselves in the radiance of a limelight that 
for once is temperate and discreet. A little further, and we 
come to the Enchanted Cavern of the Wonderful Lamp; and 
here we are in fairyland at once. “I'll show you,” says the 
Genius of the Lamp, a comely young person, considerably embar- 
rassed with a burden of electric light, and a voice that is plainly 
unaccustomed to public speaking :— 

I'll show you all the fairest dames who've been 

Upon this earth, since it was fresh and green ; 

Blonde and brunette shall pass your eyes before. 
"Tis no sooner said than done. First, in decent peltry, as is fitting 
upon one to whom the Fall is already ancient history, appears our 
common mother Eve—an Eve who is plainly the ancestress of all 
such as wear tights, and sing, or stand while others sing, in the 
choral = of pantomime and burlesque. Then, in a chariot 
drawn by , apple-cheeked, comes Queen Venus, described 
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as “of all time,” and certainly justifying the description, in so far 
that she is fair to look upon, which the antique Venus was, and 
wears high-heeled brodequins, which (it is said) is a weakness of 
the Venus of to-day. She is followed by Helen of Troy, with a 
Paris in blue hosen, and a number of attendant Trojans attired in 
a manner less Offenbachian and more Homeric; by Cleopatra and 
Semiramis: by Theodora (“ Hommage 4 Sarah Bernhardt”); by 
Lady Godiva, on a milk-white steed, and clothed as in Lord 
Tennyson's account of the ride through Coventry; by Fair 
Rosamond, with an escort of salvage men, and a Queen Eleanor, 
complete as to bowl and dagger, in hot and instant pursuit; by 
Isabelle de Baviére, in a hennin of the most superb, and with a 
wonderful escort of parti-coloured pages and men-at-arms; by 
Diane de Poictiers and Anne Boleyn, with a train of dancing 
jesters and demure maids of honour; by Mary Stuart, a bright 
articular star in her sad raiment; by Gabrielle d’Estrées, Nell 

wynn, Catharine of Russia (in a sledge), the Marquise de 
Pompadour, Georgiana of Devonshire (not the most successful 
of the bevy); by Josephine, an admirable presentment, and one 
of the most careful and elaborate of all; and by certain heroines 
of faéry—the Sleeping Beauty, the Beauty who learned to love 
Prince Azor, and the Fair One with the Golden Locks. Each 
of these enchantresses (it must be owned that in such company 


the only virtue which counts is the virtue of beauty) is accom- | 


ane by a followit.g of pages, minstrels, cavaliers, and maids of 
onour; and by the time the last has offered up her homage to 
Aladdin, the stage has become such an achievement of light and 


‘contour and colour as is really impossible to describe. But the 


culmination, for all that, is not yet attained. Troop after troop 
of shining ones appears ; they are tricked out in every conceivable 


book is Mr. Burnand’s; it is written in his neatest vein. The 
subject is the story of Cinderella; and it is worked out, not 
only with skill, but with a real understanding of the require- 
ments of the situation. Indeed, we prefer the book of Cinderella 
to the book of Aladdin—the words that are lost in the vast- 
ness of the Orystal Palace to the words that are heard in 
the more limited spaces of Drury Lane. The scénery, painted 
by Messrs. Hicks, Fenton, Emden, and Johnson, is very good 
indeed ; the dresses are pretty and becoming aw possible; the 
music, by Mr. Oscar Barrett, is hardly inferior in arrangement 
to the music at Drury Lane; to say that the corps de ballet 
is Mr. D'Auban’s is to say that it is thoroughly competent and 
well trained. For splendour and variety, for magnificence of in- 
vention and overpowering fulness of effect, there is, one need 
hardly say, no comvarison to be made. But in one or two par- 
ticulars the performance is superior to that at the great House of 
Harris—at old Drury itself. The Sisters Mario (Cinderella and 
the Prince) are, for instance, a great deal less tolerable and not to 
be endured than the Sisters Leamar; save for that one matter of 
the parody of Miss Vaughan, Mr. H. J. Turner, jun., is ever so 
much more amusing as Belinda, one of the Wicked Sisters, than 
| Mr. Nichols as the Widow Twankay ; and Mr. D’Auban as the 


the Emperor of China of Mr. Victor Stevens and the Abanazor of 
| Mr. Herbert Campbell. What, above all, is to the purpose is, 
| that at the Palace the harlequinade is in the hands of the 
| Martinettis; and Mr. Paul Martinetti, though he is afllicted with 

(for a clown) the gross and damnable error of speech, and though 
his make-up, with a “ face couleur de lune” (pure white, in fact) 
is much more suggestive of Deburau than of Grimuldi, is really 


shade of hue and in every possiblespecies of spangle ; and the effect, | the best pantomimist living. His associates are all good craftsmen, 


when the revel is at its height—of sheen and glow, of shimmer and 
sparkle, of prismatic warmth and richness and intensity—is one 
which (here a bathos is inevitable) must be seen to be appreciated. 
After this, the pageant of Aladdin's retainers, though magnificent 
and coruscating enough to bedazzle the eyes of Haroun himself, 
comes as a sort of anti-climax; and even the glories of the Trans- 
formation Scene, which is an unusually good one, are as naught. 
The only thing that holds is the building of Aladdin’s palace, 
where the interest is of a different order. The builders are all 
children, At the word of the fair Slave of the Lamp there 
appears an army of tiny carters, gardeners, masons, carpenters, 
navvies, painters, and bricklayers; they labour desperately—so 
desperateiy, indeed, as to be quite untrue to nature ; a steam crane 
is seen at work behind the hoardings they put up; Aladdin's 
palace is rising @ vue devil ; when sablealy the dinuer-bell rings, 
and to the busy throng there enters a crowd of diminutive wives, 
with pigmy perambulators, and minute babies, and appropriate 
dinners done up in appropriate baskets, Then, of course, there 
is a ballet; and that ballet, danced as it is by Mme. Lanner’s 
children, is something to see. There are meetings and salutations ; 
there is a pleasant picture of all the domestic joys; there are 
flirtations, quarrels, protests, reconciliations; and there is a grand 
pas de bonheur mutuel to wind up witaal. It is one of the 
prettiest inventions seen for many a long day, and as prettily done 
as invented. 

So much (it is not nearly enough) for the general. Of par- 
ticulars there is naturally not nearly as much to say. Mr. Harry 
Nichols is the Widow Rentieg ; he is not nearly so funny as 
he was when he was only Fitzwarren’s idle apprentice, but he 
dances a parody of Miss Vaughan which is really worth going to 
see. Miss Grace Huntley makes a buxom Aladdin; she is not 


have all the tradition of their art, and are masters of the technique 
of it. He, however, goes beyond them, and is—Paul Martinetti! 
In his first scene this year he and Pantaloon (Mr. Alfred 
Martinetti) kill a policeman (Mr. J. Head), and presently, when 
the murder is out, turn up to assist at the discovery, disguised 
severally as a doctor and his boy. We have seen little acting 
so good, especially on the doctor's part, for years, 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
| ISTORICAL every one finds, 


Have a singular charm for ingenious minds ; 
And the more when the likeness one claims to descry 
Doesn't rudely obtrude on the popular eye, 
When it bashfully lurks out of average sight, 
And requires to be dragged head-and-ears to the light: 
Like that parallel subtle we owe to the wit 
Of our good D-ly N-ws between Gladstone and Pitt. 


Mr. Gladstone and Pitt the historian must strike 

(More especially Gladstone) as strangely alike, 

For the Radical journalist tells us, you see, 

That in mind and in acts the two statesmen agree, 

Nay further, and this providential appears, 

The resemblance begins with their earliest years ; 

For that Gladstone's named William we all must admit, 
And what other name did his sponsors give Pitt ? 


Content with a likeness that dates from the font, 
He might ask you with reason, What more do you want ? 


so good as Miss Farren, of course; but she acts her best, she 
sings and dances indefatigably ; she is always in good taste ; 
and the pantomime would be dull without her. Mr. Charles 
Lauri is Kazrac, the Slave of the Ring. He dances and tumbles 
more wonderfully than ever; and he has an act in the manner of 
Mlle. A&nea (it must be owned that he is not nearly so accom- 
— or so graceful as his prototype), in which, with an awful 

ead and flaming eyes and great extraordinary bat-wings, he 
presents a wonderful appearance. But his tight—by means of 
traps—with the Demon of the Dismal Swamp (Mr. R. Inch, who 
does, by the way, some tumbling which is even better than Mr. 
Luuri’s) is not well managed. There is plenty of agility on 
both sides, but there is no drama. Kazrac and the Demon go down 
and come up trap after trap; and the impression produced is, not 
that they are engaged in mortal combat, but that they are playing 
hide-and-seek. They should take a lesson of Mr. Conquest, whose 
trap-work is, or was (for we know not whether or not that 
excellent artist still traps it), always dien motivé—had, or has, 
always an interest other than the merely gymnastic. The clown, 
of course, is Mr. Harry Payne; without him Drury Lane would 
seem un-Christmas-like and incomplete. The principal dancer, 
we should add, is Mlle. Zanfretta. This year the costumes of the 
ballet are so pleasantly and ingeniously designed as to produce an 
impression (a false one) of long skirts. Mlle. Zanfretta clings to 
the odious and ungraceful “shorts” of what used to be called the 
“‘premiére danseuse assoluta,” and looks ungainly and ridiculous 
accordingly. The Signora Limido has spoiled us for pure gymnastics 
for some time to come; and Mlle. Zanfretta is by no means her 
equal. She dances neatly and skilfully, however, and one of her 
dances, a mazurka, is done, not merely with agility, but with a 
certain brio as well. 

Of the Crystal Palace pantomime we can say but little. Not 
because it is bad, for it is the reverse; but because the discussion 
of the glories of Drury Lane has left us no room to speak. The 


But no! for his theme he proceeds to expand, 
While fresh illustrations grow under his hand. 

One quoted his Virgil with promptitude apt, 

Such quotations the other has frequently capped ; 
So that skill at this kind of rhetorical hit 

Is a new point of contact ’twixt Gladstone and Pitt. 


Would you more? Do you still the similitude miss ? 
He can carry the parallel further than this, 

Mr. Gladstone’s a woodman, and early and late 

His axe-strokes resound through the Hawarden estate ; 
While at Holwood—two H's observe, if you please— 
Pitt went out with Wilberforce cutiing down trees. 
How’s that for coincidence? Surely they fit 

Like a hand and a glove, Mr. Gladstone and Pitt. 


That they differ in some immaterial respects 

Goes, of course, without saying, to one who reflects. 
All likes are unlike, ommne simile est 

Dissimile ; so have logicians expressed 

A doctrine which whoso considers unsound 

Must the “like ” and “identical” crudely confound. 
1f our Gladstone, for instance, one easily sees, 

Had resembled our Pitt in such matters as these— 
Had he won for us glory, not sold us to shame, 
And exalted, instead of abasing, our name; 

Held aloft o’er all Europe, with resolute clutch, 
That flag that he struck to a handful of Dutch ; 
Had he faced undismayed the most dread of our foes, 
Not turned our left cheek to the feeblest of blows ; 
Had the characteristic displays of his “ form ” 

Been in weathering, rather than brewing, the storm; 
Had he rallied a party, not split one in twain; 
United an empire, not rent it again ; 


Baron has an easy and honourable time of it, in comparison with - 
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Had he died in his prime, and laid low by a stroke 

Which had reached, through his country, the heart that it 
broke, 

And not, as he has, left the seventies behind, 

With nothing, except a lost place, on his mind— 

In a word, had our two famous statesmen possessed 

These features in common, as well as the rest, 

The result would be awkward; for devil a bit 

Could we then have distinguished 'twixt Gladstone and Pitt. 


REVIEWS. 


THE OFFICIAL BARONAGE.* 


pes existence on the page of English history of many names 
which are with difficulty distinguished one from the other 
has always made a trustworthy J’eerage indispensable to the 
student. Yet to find a trustworthy Peerage bas always been a 
difficulty. The Historic Peerage of Sir Harris Nicolas, re-edited 
by Courthope, has long been the best available. But its details 
are of the most meagre kind, and, since better and fuller sources 
of information are opened, many dates which are only approxi- 
mate might be verified. Even so, the book would still need large 
additions; and the student ought not to be compelled to consult 
the compilations of professional genealogists, or the uncritical | 
biographies in which they abound. As these books are not before | 
us for review, it is enough to allude to them. Mr. Doyle has | 
placed students under a great obligation by the monumental work | 
on which he has been so long engaged. ‘These three volumes, so | 


| was killed at Mansourah, in Egypt, in 1250, being commander of 


anybody else, was the chief accusation against him at the Guildhall 
in 1547. 

How completely Mr. Doyle covers the ground he takes up is 
seen if we follow a well-known historical name through his pages. 
Norfolk, for example, or Buckingham, affords a small history of 
| England, if we trace the fortunes of the successive families whose 
head has borne the title. The earldom of Salisbury was perhaps 
illustrated by as many remarkable carls, before and after the 
accession of the Cecils, as any other. There is hardly a chapter 
in our history in which we do not find that the historian has to 
take account of the views and actions of a “Salisbury.” Mr. 
Doyle gives us a list of all the offices of State ever held by any 
one of the name. The first of whom we find mention was 
Patrick, Earl of Salisbury and Lord of Ambresbury, so created 
before 1153. He was previously styled “Patrick de Sarum, 
Constable,” and was Steward of the Household to the Empress 
Maud. His son figured at the two coronations of Richard I., and 
held various offices of State, all of which Mr. Doyle details, 
giving for each its date in some contemporary chronicle or roll. 
At his death in 1196 his daughter Ela succeeded him, and in 
1198 married William of the Longsword, the great earl of the 
Magna Charta period, a mere list of whose employments fills two 
full pages of Mr. Doyle's book. The Patent Rolls, or some 
equally good guthority, are quoted for each entry. Similarly 
William, his son and heir, is called “ Earl of Salisbury” by Mr. 
Doyle, on documentary authority, though Nicolas and Courthope, 

while mentioning him, do not reckon him among the earls. He 


the English Crusaders under St. Louis, The next Earl of Salisbury 
was William, third Baron Montagu—Nicolas says “ fourth ”— 
who was so created March 16, 1337, after having held innumer- 
able public employments. He was killed at a tournament at 
Windsor in January 1344, as Mr. Doyle says, in 1343 as Nicolas 
says, the discrepancy being caused by the old method of reckoning 


far as they go, must supersede every previous publication of the | 


kind. Unfortunately, however, they do not go the whole way. 
The title is deceptive. The book is not official, and it is not a 
baronage. By “official” Mr. Doyle means something quite 
different from what is usually meant; and by “ Baronage” he 
means nothing under a viscounty, The fact is avowed in the 


preface, in what may be called Gladstonian language, not readily | 


understood :—“ The three volumes now about to be issued contain 
the special information previously indicated, relating to all the 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and Viscounts of England from 1066 
to 1885; including those pertaining to the Barons whose titles 
remained the same after promotion to a higher grade in the 
peerage.” Read once casually this would hardly convey to the 
seeker that baronies are omitted, and it is not till after a search 
that one recognizes what ought to have been plainly stated on the 
title-page, and not concealed in the middle of a long sentence in a 
long preface. The “Baronage” is no “ Baronage.” It contains 
all about dukes, and all other English noblemen, except barons. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Doyle has only added to the 
difficulties of his task by this course, while he has certainly very 
much lessened the usefulness of his book. He includes, for in- 
stance, such baronies as Abergavenny and Delawarr; but how is 
the ignorant and inquiring reader to know or remember that the 
bearers of these titles have been promoted? Practically, too, there 
will be further inconvenience when Mr. Doyle’s baronial volumes 
come out, and two searches will have to be made where one should 
have sufficed. 


Here, however, fault-finding ceases. So far as can be judged, 
without years of constant reference, Mr. Doyle’s book contains in- 
formation of the highest value and conveys it with the most 
minute accuracy. The peerages are arranged under the titles; all 
the successive Karls and Dukes of Northumberland, for instance, 
of whatever family, following each other. This is the method 
pursued by Nicolas, and has much to recommend it. Mr. Doyle 
notices in the preface already referred to some curious anomalies 
among these titles. In cases like these Mr. Doyle has preferred the 
historical to the legal form. He has given all thetitles of each in- 
dividual peer, so that as time went on and things changed the 
alterations of titles are recorded for us. We can see how one man 
was powerful at once in England and in Normandy, how his son 
only succeeded to the English honours, and how the Norman 
honours reverted later to his heirs. But the principal and dis- 
tinctive feature of the book, that which gives it so great a value 
for the historical student, is the list of offices held by peers. Mr. 
Doyle has laid every reader of English history under obligation 
by recognizing so fully the great importance of ascertaining the 
dates at which leading men attained the offices which gave them 
power and influence, and the further dates at which by the loss 
of office they lost power and influence. This task has been 
admirably carried out, and the result is calculated to clear away 
many wrong impressions and remove many obscurities. To the 
notice of each peer also he has added the oldest blazon of his arms 
which could be found, and this alone would make a book on 
heraldry by itself. The arbitrary use of arms which came in 
under the Tudors is very curiously illustrated over and over 
again. The King used the arms of the Plantagenets, and his 
Subjects used in many cases arms which in their opinion were 
attached to the titles they bore. Surrey’s assumption of the arms 
of the Confessor, to which he was as much or as little entitled as 
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London 


Official Baronage of England. By James E. le. ols. 


the year up to the 25th of March. Mr. Doyle’s adoption of the 
modern usage is one of the good features of his book. This earl's 
| widow, if any Lady Salisbury, must be the heroine of the very 
doubtful story of the origin of the motto of the Garter,“ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” The second arl of the Montagu family was one 
of the first Knights, or so-called Founders, of the order, and his 
wife, Elizabeth Mohun, is sometimes made to be the lady 
Edward III. so greatly and respectfully admired. Dates, however, 
are against this view. ‘The Ear! was first contracted to “the Fair 
Maid of Kent,” from whom he was divorced in 1349, on account 
of her pre-contract to Sir Thomas Holland. Eventually she 
married the Black Prince, and became the mother of Richard II. 
There were several others Earl of Salisbury of the Montagu 
family, and iheir respective careers may be traced with wonderful 
clearness through Mr. Doyle’s pages, until the last, dying of his 
wounds in France in 1428, left an only child, the Lady Anne, 
Countess of Salisbury in her own right. She married a Neville, 
and was the mother of the King-maker. The Salisbury earldom 
was occulted, so to speak, for thirty years or more, while Warwick 
and his son-in-law Clarence and his grandson Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, the victim of Henry VII. and his own imprudence, 
successively held it, or were supposed to hold it; but Richard IIL, 
whose wife was a co-heiress of Clarence, obtained it for his son 
Edward, afterwards styled Prince of Wales, who died in 1484. So 


| it may be eaid to have been in abeyance for some twenty vears till 


1513, when it was restored by Act of Parliament to Margaret, the 
daughter of Clarence, and the widow of Sir Richard Pole. Mr. 
Doyle says she was “ born after 1474,” so that she may well have 
been sixty-seven or more at the time of her execution in 1541. 
There was no Earl of Salisbury after this for more than sixty 
years, though the Countess Margaret left descendants, some of 
whom are extant to the present day, and to one of whom the 
Montagu barony was recently restored. In 1605 James I. made 
Robert Cecil, Burghley’s second son, who had already been 
created Lord Cranborne, Earl of Salisbury; the present Premier 


is the ninth earl and third marquis. It may be remarked that six 
of the nine have been Knights of the Garter, and as many Privy 
Councillors, and that nearly all held high ollice and figure largely 
in Mr. Doyle's pages. 

The cuts of arms, autographs, and portraits which accompany 
almost every name are worthy of very careful examination. Some 
of the heraldry is very curious; but Mr. Doyle gives chapter and 
verse for everything. To make the work more useful we must 
hope that, when the “ Baronage” is completed, Mr. Doyle will 
favour us with a few illustrative pedigrees. For the Wars of the 
Roses and the Tudor period something of the kind is absolutely 
necessary even to understand the present book. If we take any 
prominent character and look at the list of his employments, we 
see the influence of family on his career, and it is almost impos- 
sible to make a correct estimate of a great man’s character with- 
out knowing how he was connected. For example, the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was beheaded in 1572 in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, after incredible long-suffering on the part of the Crown, 
which he ill repaid, was the son of the ill-fated Surrey. His 
mother was a Vere; his grandmother a Stafford; his grandfather, 
the third Duke of Norfolk, was uncle both to Queen Anne 
Boleyne and to Queen Katharine Howard. So that he was first 
cousin, once removed, to Queen Elizabeth, and was, moreover, at 
the time of his death the last duke whom war and the axe had 
left in England. It is no wonder, therefore, that we read in one 
of Burghley’s letters about the Queen's long hesitation, in spite of 
the impatience of the Commons, that “ when she speaketh of the 
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danger she concludeth that justice should be done; when she 


stayeth.” There was no English duke after him till 1605, 
when Charles, second son of James I., was created Duke of York. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


oh - author of Sleepy Sketches has produced another one in John 
Haile. John Haile and Harry Roland are a good deal con- 
fused at birth, and in after life they are imperfectly distinguished. 
They both turn out to be the sons of an earl, and it does not seem 
to matter much which is which. Indeed, we must confess to 
having found a difficulty in following the identity of any person 
through the tangled mazes of John Haile. Obscurity is made 
more obscure by the fact that the story begins in 1880, and is 
continued into the twentieth century. We regret to say that, 
unless the author of John Haile is a false prophet, the immediate 
future of our beloved country promises to be extremely dull. In 
1896 Dr. Schliemann will discover the missing link, or Homullus 
ululans, in Central Asia, This will induce the Bishop of Bangor 
pony Bangor ?] to preach a new form of Christianity, which will 

r a remarkable resemblance to the profound and thrilling lucu- 
brations of Archdeacon Farrar. Against the Bishop there will rise 
up an adversary of the following agreeable description: —“ On the 
22nd of December, at midday . . . a strange figure appeared on the 
open space in front of Bangor Cathedral. It was a still, cold day, 
the ground covered thickly with snow, and fine snow gently falling. 


| backwoods, and may be further described as one of the innumerable 
_— of his nearness of blood, and his superiority in honour, | adventuresses who would never have been created but for Becky 
she 


The figure was that of a man horribly emaciated, of extraordinary | 


height and size. His only clothing was a dark leathern covering, | 


fitting closely to his gaunt body, but leaving the almost fleshless 


arms and legs bare. The face was shaved, showing a strongly | 


marked mouth and chin, the eyes light blue, big, and steady, the 
forehead broad and low, and the hair, thick, long, and perfectly 
white, fell in tangled masses over the shoulders.” This creature 
will call himself the Prophet, and will utter very dismal plati- 
tudes in a style singularly void of distinction. Mr. Bright once 
described a small pelitical party, consisting of Mr. Lowe, now 
Lord Sherbrooke, and Mr, Horsman, as resembling a certain 
Kind of terrier, in that you could never be sure which was 
the head and which was the tail. 
whether the story of John Haile was written for the sake of 
its speculations or the speculations for the sake of the story. 


We feel a similar doubt | 


Sharp. Mme. Vandeleur spends her earthly career in the prose- 
cution of mystery and intrigue. The death of a mysterious stranger, 
who proves to be heir to an English earldom, enables her to 
steal his papers, and to possess herself of a lucrative secret. The 
indiscretion of a mysterious schoolgirl, secretly married to the 
stranger, gives her the opportunity of adopting the offspring 
of this union, keeping him out of the way for a handsome con- 
sideration, and encouraging the little Claude and her own son, 
Louis, to “ mix theirselves,” as the cabman said of his inebriated 
fares. ‘The motive of Claudia Estcourt, alias Stephens, alias 
Stenhouse, for getting rid of Claude is that she wishes to marry 
one Douglas Awdry, an uninteresting and ill-conditioned person, 
and fears that he will back out of the engagement if he discovers 
her to have been the bride of another, All that she confesses to 
Captain Awdry is a “prior attachment,” a confession which he 
receives in this style :—“ Dear Claudia, your notions of constancy 
—pardon me saying it—are absurdly high-strung, and they have- 
led you into a great mistake. They have been the cause of un- 
happiness to yourself, and of terrible suffering to me. Also— 
pardon me again—they have warped your judgment in reference 
to the duty which you owed to your father, in that you allowed 
yourself to be persuaded to keep your supposed engagement a 
secret from me. You have been very, very foolish, dearest,” and 
so forth. Claudia is not a very nice young person; and, if she 
were met in the company of Ananias and Sapphira his wife, the 
American humourist would have some excuse for saying that it was 
a family party. But she is quite good enough for such an odious 
prig as the gallant Captain, and few readers will regret that she 
makes him thoroughly miserable. Accomplished as she is in the arts- 
of deceit, Claudia is herself the victim of concealment, not being 
aware till many years after her first husband’s death that 
he had a handle to his name, a matter of desperate importance to- 
all the characters in this book. The rise of Mme. Vandeleur, who 
realizes a large fortune by keeping a restaurant in London, nearly 
hooks a decrepit marquis, and finally marries a “ handsome, ami- 
able baronet” of Sir James Chetham’s type, is described with 
much liveliness and point. It is all, we repeat, quite proper, for 


‘Paul Vandeleur is suitably disposed of before the old and ugly 


marquis comes upon the scene. He cannot stand Madame’s too: 
realistic acting of Lady Macbeth, which suggests to him that his 
connubial bliss might possibly be cut short by that little hand, 
constautly described by Miss O'Hanlon as “ glittering.” We will 


Each would be quite enough to sink the other, supposing that not further reveal the secrets of The Unforeseen. Miss O'Hanlon 
either was capable of floating on its own account. The trite and | is to be congratulated on the success with which she works out 


the unintelligible struggle for the mastery in both cases. The 
reader can never make out why anybody does anything in John 


her ingenious complications. May we recommend her, in con- 
clusion, to avoid such essentially masculine subjects as shooting 


Haile, But then, on the other hand, he never wants to know, | 8nd universities? Good bags are rot made in August and in 
He is, for one thing, too much occupied in casting the horoscope | 


of this world, a world in which titles get sadly confused without 
being abandoned, and in which Tunis becomes a part of Egypt. 
With one of John Haile’s friends we cordially agree. 
tipsy, but, or rather and, he speaks the truth. “ Prophet's an 
ass, an ass, sir,” and Mr. Cresswell spoke emphatically. “ Wh 
can’t he leave us alone? Can’t stop the thing, you know. Can't 
do it. If he wants to try, why not send men? Shame sending 
irls, ladies some of ‘em, damned shame.” People who profess to 
ow all about the future generally know very little of the past or 
resent, and the author of John Haile is no exception to the rule. 
is notions of the House of Commons are decidedly peculiar. 
When John Haile delivered his maiden speech “ there were no cries 
of ‘ New member,’” and but few left their seats, the cry aforesaid 
being evidently in the author's opinion a deadly insult. Ethel 
can say nothing stronger in her enthusiasm for John Haile’s 
speech than that “ every sentence contained a truism.” We cannot 
even bestow that praise upon John Haile. It is neither new nor 
true. 

If The Unforeseen is a first book, it is a very promising one, In 
any case, it is thoroughly readable, and fulfils all the requirements 
of the ordinary novel-reader. Miss O'Hanlon understands her busi- 
ness, and does not attempt to go into-the preaching line. She 
leaves the problems of the universe where she found them; and 
even the analysis of the human heart, so pitilessly pursued by the 
school which cannot invent a plot, is largely and wisely neglected 
in The Unforeseen. On the other hand, there is abundance of 
incident, and a most terrible little woman for the chief figure. 
Mme. Vandeleur is indeed a tremendous “ personality.” It is 


true that she only commits one murder, and that she probably | 


would not have been convicted of that in a court of law. But her 
witchcrafts, like Jezebel’s, are many; and her end is decidedly 
what our friends the reporters call “ romantic.” We hasten to add 
that Mme. Vandeleur is strictly “ moral,” according to the inter- 
pretation of that term recognized in the schoolroom. She is a lady 
of French extraction, introduced to the reader in the Canadian 


* John Haile: a Story of Successful Failure. By the Author of “Sleepy 
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Surrey, except by poachers. There is no particular functionary 
in Oxford known as “the Don.” A man is not “elected” stroke 
of the University eight, nor is the Oxford railway station at the- 


He is | close of the summer term crowded by “ principals and provists.” 


But these are trifles. 

There is a false note in Beside Still Waters which deprives it of 
much of the interest it might otherwise possess. The story is 
clever, and the manner of telling it amusing enough. But Mr, 
Mackay seems to care less for the probability of his narrative, or 
the fortunes of his characters, than for the pleasure of introducing 
certain famous or notorious people under thin disguises. There 
is the making of a fairly good plot in Beside Still Waters, which 
might have been worked out with considerable success if Mr. 
Mackay had only stuck to his duty as a novelist. He had, 
however, less legitimate, and what he would probably regard as 
more ambitious, designs, There was a theatrical manager to be 
satirized. Dramatic critics had to be caricatured, and the vices 
of the stage to be exposed. So the story, such as it is, stands still, 
while Mr.- Mackay expresses his own opinions on the sort of 
topics usually reserved for the columns of “ society” journals. 
We do not doubt that he has derived great satisfaction from the 
task. But his performance bears about as much resemblance to 
the real novelist’s art as sign-painting does to art of another kind. 
“If some very great people knew what Mrs. Wititterley thought 
of them,” said the proud husband of that illustrious lady, “ they 
wouldn't hold their Laide quite so high as they do.” Such in sub- 
stance was the declaration of Mr. Wititterley,and Mr. Mackay seems 
to have written with a similar faith in the corroding power of his 
own judgments. Nevertheless, those who only read to be amused, 
and are not very particular about the quality of the entertain- 
ment, will not find this book dull. They may, indeed, occasionally 


| yawn over the adventures of the hero, Richard Hook, son, as we 


| 


are continually being reminded, of a baronet and justice of the 
peace, who writes songs for burlesques, and marries at the end of 
the story, as he might have married at the beginning, a pretty 
Methodist, a girl with about as much character as Pope assigned 
to most women. But the descriptions of low life above stairs in 
London are not without humour, and the adventures of the 
country maiden Polly on what she calls in her artless letters “ the 
Stag” will thrill those who delight in such histories. We may 
perhaps add that we have rarely come across in one book so many 
men and women whom decent people would pay any reasonable 
sum to avoid meeting in real life. The best study in flesh and 
blood is Hoppy, the Radical heathen poacher, who reads the 
Bible to please Miss Rath Gilliatt, and Colonel Ingersoll’s re- 
fiections upon Moses to please himself. Hoppy, alias Mr, Molt, 


|.is at one time rather too disreputable for his position of con- 
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fidential servant, and at other times aimost too good for this 
world. But the latter fault is not altogether unwelcome in the 
far from exclusive pages of Beside Stili Waters, Hoppy, unlike 
Mr. Chamberlain’s clients, had a “ freehold,” and his motto was 
“ Je suis, je reste,” which would have meant nothing to him, but 
by which it must be presumed that Mr. Mackay means “ J’y suis, 
jy reste.” He is certainly a much more interesting figure than 
either the actress who lives apart from her preaching husband or 
the “ evangelist ” who will not live with his histrionic wife. Mr. 
Mackay is “ quite too dreadfully satirical,” and spares no profession. 
When Richard determined on being called to the Bar, he “ pur- 
chased a very formidable law library from a barrister who had 
been appointed to a colonial judgeship, and who, in consequence, 
‘would require no further law.” Sometimes he describes people as 


if they were horses (“‘ Capel Landor was a handsome but somewhat | 


hard-mouthed man about forty”). Sometimes he reasons recklessly 
from the published writings to the private conversation of eminent 
persons, as when, with delicious absurdity, he makes the famous 

t Mr. B. discourse in “ unintelligible rhapsodies.” Then we 
have the Oddity Theatre and its manager, Mr. Morris, who “ had 
no quixotic notions about the drama; indeed he habitually spoke 
of that branch of literature as the ‘drammar,’ and when it was 
mentioned to him, he ‘ blowed’ it and ‘damned’ it with much 
heartiness. ‘Give me a good leg-piece,’ he was accustomed to say, 
“with plenty of well-made gurls. That'll dror the stalls, and the 
gallery too.” Beside Stili Waters might itself be called, without 
much exaggeration, a “ leg-piece.” In conclusion we may inform 
Mr. Mackay that there is a real Lord Hampton, and the public 
that there is a murder in the third volume. 

Adrian Vidal is a provoking book. It would have been so 
easy not to write it. “The flats are jined.” There is nothing 
stupid, or absurd, or particularly clumsy in these three volumes. 
Mr. Norris could talk prettily about a broomstick, and he talks 
prettily about the loves, sorrows, jealousies, and reconciliations of 
two fools. The style is so simple, pleasant, and natural, that the 
reader is tempted to forget the extreme flimsiness of the foun- 
dation on which so elaborate a superstructure is raised. On the 
fifteenth and sixteenth pages of the first volume it is thus 
written :—Says Mr. Adrian Vidal, novelist and (God save the 
mark!) hero, “‘Ah, those confounded plots! the confounded 
a anncy ought to provide them for us. Why are we to be 

thered and badgered into imagining involved combinations of 
circumstances? It isn’t about that kind of thing that we want to 
write, nor in that kind of thing that we hope to interest our 
readers, Where is the plot in 7ristram Shandy, I should like to 
know? For my part, if a novel pleases me, I care no more about 
the plot than I do about the binding. Do you?’ ‘ Well, if you 
ask me, I must confess that I do,’ answered Heriot, not caring 
to point out to his friend that the possession of Sterne’s genius 
is a necessary condition to the employment of Sterne’s methods.” 
This last is a hard saying, and would, if rigidly applied, pre- 
vent the majority of novelists from employing any method at 
all. It shows some courage and some simplicity on the part 
of Mr. Norris to put such a very sensible remark into the mouth 
of Heriot, one of the few rational people in the book, who 
errs only in his ridiculous affection for Mr. and Mrs. Adrian 
Vidal. Mrs, Adrian, who was a Miss Irvine, to use the conven- 
tional phrase, isendowed by her creator with the facile gift of 
beauty, but denied the less easily provided advantage of sense. 
Want of sense, to adapt Lord Roscommon’s famous line, is want 
of decency; and Mrs. Vidal, as per request conveyed in anony- 
mous letter, goes to the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens to 
obtain proof of her husband's infidelity. She is rewarded by see- 
ing Mr. Vidal kiss somebody, whom she takes for a certain Lady 
St. Austell, but who is really Lady St. Austell’s maid. Less ex- 
acting than Sir James Hannen (Mr. Norris, better informed than 
many novelists, has found out that Sir Cresswell Cresswell is dead), 
Mrs. Vidal accepts this testimony as conclusive; and it must be 
admitted that Mr, Vidal’s excuse for his conduct is not altogether 
satisfactory. The maid had been a flame of his youth, and a 
strictly virtuous attachment had been followed by a promise of 
marriage. Making every allowance for these circumstances, we 
cannot see why Mr. Vidal should have so readily responded to 
Sarah Bowman’s embraces in the fierce light of publicity which 
beats upon Kensington Gardens. He had not told his wite about 
the Bowman, and Mrs, Adrian Vidal was only jealous of Lady 
St. Austell, an exceedingly vulgar and silly woman, whose assaults 
upon Mr, Vidal commence before his wedding, and who, though 
quite good enough for him, is not worth one-tenth part of the 
space accorded to her by Mr. Norris. Lord St. Austell, who un- 
successfully makes what he calls love to Mrs. Adrien Vidal, is one 
of those villains so notoriously common in real life, whose hideous 
old countenances and leering old eyes at once warn his victims 
what they must expect. Nevertheless, he is occasionally amusing, 
which is more than can be said for his wife. The quarrel between 
the Vidals is one of those irritating misunderstandings which 
might be terminated at any moment by the simplest explanation, 
which in fact are purposeless, and which in fiction only serve 
the pergow of expanding one volume into three. Neither party 
to the dispute deserves the smallest interest or sympathy. Mr. 
Norris describes a good deal of literary life in London, with 
frequent allusions to this Review. But we must acquit him of 
having written anything likely to attract the young man from the 
country into an overcrowded city. We have already paid our 
tribute-to the excellent style in which Mr. Norris clothes the very 
little he has tosay. We may conclude by expressing our cordial 


respect for Mr. Adrian Vidal’s mother, who, like the mother of 


Daniel Deronda, thoroughly understands her son. “ By far the 
best plan,” says this excellent lady to Adrian, “ would be to marry 
money while you still have good looks and a certain vague repu- 
tation for talent. Heiresses, I suppose, expect some equivalent 
for their fortunes, and perhaps it would hardly be wise to count 
upon either of your special advantages increasing withage.” Mrs. 
Vidal’s contempt is justified in almost every one of the nine hun- 
dred and odd pages devoted to the narrative of Mr. Adrian Vidal’s 
literary and domestic career, 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE.* 


M* SAINTSBURY may be congratulated on the use of the 
apt alliteration of names-‘which makes the title of his book 
run so trippingly no less than — the general success with which 
he has executed his design. From Malory to Macaulay there 


| extends a period of about four hundred years, the end of which 


has been determined by the wise decision that no writer should 
be admitted to the selection who was born later than in the first 
— of the current century, while its beginning has been fixed 

y the date of the invention of printing. There is little or no 
temptation to begin earlier, and to go on later would have in- 
troduced doubts and difficulties of a serious kind. As the col- 
lection stands, the name of every author introduced, with one 
exception, is a well-known one, and represents a well-established 
classic reputation, some of course being more familiar than 
others are to the individual so often appealed to as the general 
reader. In general, however, the choice of authors is such as to 
ensure universal assent. In playing the well-known social game 
of writing down the names of a dozen favourite authors, or 
choosing the books for the select library of an imaginary resident 
in a desert island, there is ample room for diversity of opinion ; 
but Mr. Saintsbury’s book contains extracts from nearly one 
hundred writers, which is a totally different affair. The only 
names omitted, the claims of whose works to be represented in 
such a collection may in some opinions have deserved further 
consideration, are Owen Feltham and Selden; but no doubt these 
were duly weighed and rejected. 

In comparing the names now thought worthy to be comprised 
in such an assemblage of great writers with the names which 
appear in the old elegant Extracts in Prose published in the latter 
= of the last century, a great change in taste is to be noted. 

n that collection no author appears who wrote before the so- 
called Augustan age of Queen Anne. Hooker, Bacon, Bunyan, 
Milton, and all the other most distinguished writers who belong 
to the long years before that epoch are ignored; but there are 
copious extracts from Blair and Mrs. Chapone, and translations 
from Greek and Latin, as if the wealth of English literature had 
not been enough to draw upon without having recourse to other 
languages. 

A variety of opinion may be expected to prevail as to the selec- 
tions by Mr. Saintsbury from particular authors, but they will be 
found to represent well the style and character of their writers. In 
some instances of the best known books, the general vote could 
not fail to be unanimous in favour of the choices actually made. 
Latimer comes early in the procession of great English writers 
with the Diligent Bishop from his sermon of the Plough. Raleigh 
appears with the grand passage on the end of empires and of life 
from his History of the World. Uooker is represented by the 
discussion on the sanctions of human law from the Ecclesiastical 
Polity. We have from Bacon two of his essays, and to select from 
among them, where all are so excellent, must indeed have been 
difficult. Many readers might have preferred a specimen from his 
subtle, but less read, history of Henry VII. Clarendon is shown 
by his character of Laud, and his relation of the battle of 
Lansdown, and he is distinguished by the observation that his 
History of the Rebellion is one of the epoch-making books of 
English prose. Milton passes in stately march with a grand 
passage from the Areopagitica, entitled by Mr. Saintsbury the 
Search after Dead Truth; and with a quotation from the Tractate 
on Education, concerning the training of schoolboys. Cowley, 
as @ prose-writer, brought but a small contingent to swell 
the great array of English prose literature, but it was of 
the finest quality, and he is now represented by his essay on 
the Garden, and by the famous passage in his Vision of Oliver 
Cromwell. Mr. Saintsbury calls the Pi/grim’s Progress the master- 

iece of all vernacular literature, and takes from it the history of 

r. Fearing, giving also the holding of the town of Mansoul by 
the doubters from the Holy War and the bankruptcy of Mr. 
Badman. Dryden is to be seen in a portion of the preface to his 
Religio Laici and @ passage from the preface to the Fables on the 
use of archaic words. Mr. Saintsbury truly describes Defoe as 
standing along with Bunyan at the head of all writers who have 
employed the vulgar tongue of England as a written language, 
and as never having been equalled in realism without tediousness 
of detail, while his variety is extraordinary. There are given 
from him the shipwreck in Robinson Crusoe, the story of the signs 
and wonders preceding the Great Plague of London, and the 
skirmish after Marston Moor from the Memoirs of a Cavalier. It 
is needless to say that Swift contributes passages from Gulliver 
and the Zale of a Tub. To Swift Mr. Saintsbury awards the 
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praise that in most qualifications of the prose-writer he has few 
equals and no superiors in English. Steele and Addison are re- 
resented by essays from the Spectator, and while assigning to the 
rst of these the highest place among English humourists, it is 
remarked of the latter that, although without the strength of 


ift or the soft f Steele, h d both his friends in | 
Sie | the early history of the city. Future historians of Manchester or 


even finish of style. Pope is shown asa writer of prose by his 
paper in the Guardian, containing the receipt to make an epic 
poem. © The injurious sentence passed by Mr. Saintsbury upon his 
style, both in poetry and prose, as being a triumph of elegant 
artifice, would probably be appealed from by many critics and 
readers ; but it is accompanied by the remark that Pope’s literary 
character has always been a subject for debate, and it will always 
continue to be so. 

The death of Lovelace is by no means the finest thing in Clarissa 
Harlowe ; but it would not have been easy to find any passage 
more suitable for extract from a work peculiarly unfitted to furnish 
gg to ba read apart from the great whcle to which they 

long. This is inseparable from Richardson's method, and is the 
more to be regretted from the length to which his volumes ran, 
and the consequent disinclination of modern readers to devote to 
them the time required for their due appreciation. Fielding, the 
worthy rival of the old London printer and novelist, takes his 


place in the foremost rank ; but Mr, Saintsbury does not put bim 


above Richardson, as some critics have done, and with a very 
accurate judgment associates with him only Scott and Thackeray, 
as his compeers in prose fiction ; but to Scott he afterwards gives 


the very highest place among all novelists, if quality, quantity, and | 


originality are taken together, and unquestionably this is a sound 
and righteous conclusion. Later on due honour is paid to Miss 
Austen, and with nice discrimination it is said of her that she 
achieved perhaps the most perfect, if not the largest or noblest, work 
yet done in the English novel. Fielding is now represented by the 
inimitable account of Partridge at the play, from Tom Jones. To 
Samuel Johnson Mr. Saintsbury does the justice often denied to 
him, of saying that the sesquipedalian style with which he is re- 
proached 1s only oceasional in his writings; bot it may be sug- 
gested that better specimens from Johnson's extensive writings 
might have been selected. From Gray’s prose more might have 
been given with advantage. Mr. Saintsbury does not go far 
enough in saying that in appreciating nature he had few prede- 
cessors in English. In fact, he discovered nature, and as is well 
pointed out, he was the first to describe landscape from nature, 


and not conventionally. Passing by several names, it is worth 


noting the position given by Mr. Saintsbury to Gibbon, who, in his 
opinion, for the knowledge, judgment, range, and style combined in 
his history, has no rivalinliterature. It would be difficult to con- 
fute this estimation, carefully worded as it is, but it can hardly be 
expected that it will be universally accepted, although it would be 
the height of rashness to undertake to name offhand another his- 
torian of any age or country entitled to dispossess Gibbon of the 
right to enjoy the towering eminence thus assigned to him. The 


.““ Heresy of Apollinaris,” from the Decline and Fall, and the story 


of his own conversion to the Roman Church, are the extracts which 
illustrate the name of Gibbon. One of the Letters of “ Junius ” to 
the Duke of Grafton is given, and is only hypothetically ascribed 
to Sir Philip Francis; but surely, now that Mr. Hayward is no 
longer alive to maintain the contrary, no one doubts that Francis 
and “ Junius” were one and the same person. The proofs from 
comparison of handwriting so well put together by the late 
Edward Twisleton, independently of other evidence, should alone 
be held sufficient to establish this identity. Mr. Saintsbury 
happily remarks of the “ Junius” Letters that they are perhaps 
more famous than excellent, but still excellent. 

Many readers may be — at finding the name of Thomas 
Holeroft in the collection; but the introduction of the account of 
the life of a jockey, from his Autobiography, is amply justified by 
the explanation that he is one of the few writers about low life 
who combined intimate knowledge of it with talent, and the extract 
given is certainly interesting. Charming Fanny Burney of course 
deserves her place in the selection, and appears with one of the 
most amusing chapters from Evelina—a novel whose genuine wit 
and true observation of character have secured for it a permanent 
vitality and enabled it to survive all changes of mere manners. 
There are Branghtons and Smiths still in the world, only diffe- 
rently dressed, and figuring as mashers at the modern theatres 
instead of frequenting George’s at Hampstead and Don Saltero’s 
coffee-house. Cobbett is truly described as the raciest of political 
writers. Mrs. Radcliffe isshown with one of the best passages 
from the Mysteries of Udolpho, and she, although not mentioned 
for it by Mr, Saintsbury, was one of Gray's early followers in in- 
troducing good descriptions of natural scenery in her writings. 
Another lady, Maria Edgeworth, is well exhibited in the descri 
tion of a Dublin shoeblack from the Essay on Irish Bulls. Fail- 
ing space compels the omission of reference to the great names 
in English prose literature which follow in the close of the 
splendid procession, ending with Carlyle and Macaulay, which Mr. 
Saintsbury has so well marshalled and made to pass before the 
readers of his volume.. Nor can more be done than to commend 
very especially the original and brilliant essay on prose style in 
England which he has prefixed to the specimens chosen by him. 
It well deserves the attention which the scholarly reputation of 
the writer is sure to obtain for it. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF OXFORD, 727-1100.* 
S Mr. Parker warns us on his title-page that the long chapter 


he has devoted to the “ Mythical Urigin of Oxford” is to be 
| looked on as something apart irom his main work, we must not 


insist too strongly on the fact that it is out of place in a book on 


Bristol are indeed bound to take some note of the fables that 
encumber the pages of Whitaker or Seyer, for these things are 
still commonly believed amongst the natives. No one, however, 
is likely nowadays to be led astray by the elaborate story of the 
foundation of Oxford told by John Rosse in the fifteenth century, 
to endeavour to remember.the various names the city bore after 
it was built by the worthy son of Mempricius, who was eaten of 
wolves in the days of Samuel the Judge, or to look for the origin 
of the University in the school of Greekland, appropriately ascribed 
to that highly enlightened monarch, Penda of Mercia, and duly 
matched with a Latinland “in the times of the Britons.” All 
these stories and many more, together with the famous dispute 
between John and Thomas Caius in Elizabeth's reign, have now 
a purely literary interest. At the same time, setting aside the 
question of its place in this book, we are bound to say that the 
chapter gives a very complete account of these once famous myths, 
and that it displays considerable industry and anentire absence of 
humour that will be peculiarly grateful to a certain class of his- 
torical students. Although the site of Oxford “ was not populated 
or marked by any settlement of importance” during British and 
Roman times, part of the chapter on its history during those 
periods is justified by an interesting account of the Roman roads 
in the district which, illustrated as it is by an excellent map, 
makes it clear that not only none of the great routes of the 
Itinerary of Antonine approached the spot, but that the later 
“junction road” between Akeman Street and the Thames passed 
three miles to the east of it. An outline of the leading events. 
of the Roman occupation of Britain, and notices of discoveries 
of Roman remains in various parts of the neighbouring country, 
seem scarcely so appropriate to the subject in hand. Local his- 
torians, however, sutier more than any other class of writers from 
an inability to stick to their text, and Mr. Parker is, on the 
whole, to be congratulated on the small number of his digressions. 

As, saving some coins of Alfred and the legendary story of 
St. Frideswide, there is no hint of the existence of Oxiord before 
912, we are still occupied with the history of the site of the future 
town and with the affairs of the surrounding district, in the account 
given of the “ Saxon Settlement.” Mr. Parker tells us in his preface 
that he has “ relied upon the original authorities independently of 
what use has been made of them by later historians.” While he is, 
of course, quite right to base his history on the only sound foun- 
dation, he has not done wisely if, as we have reason to believe, 
he has neglected the help to be gained from the work of others. 
None of us can afford to do this, , It should be enough for a man 
if he can add something to what others have done. It is simply 
absurd to go to work on any portion of our early history without 
taking advantage of the present state of learning on the subject. 
An intimate acquaintance with our early chroniclers and the 
power of using them aright are not given to every one, and a local 
antiquary should be thankful for the clues the historian is able 
to atiord him. Mr. Parker thinks that at the end of the sixth 
century the West Saxons threatened “to absorb all parts of the 
island.” Now this period was, of course, really marked by the 
ascendency of Aithelfmith of Kent; the West-Saxon power had 
evidently not recovered from the effects of the war that overthrew 
the House of Ceawlin.. As late as 614 the Britons penetrated as 
far as Bampton, and the greatness of the crisis is denoted by the 
elevation of Cwichelm to the kingship, in partnership with, or 
more probably under, his father, Cynegils. Mr. Parker, however, 
will have it that the attempt of Cwichelm to procure the assassi- 
nation of Eadwine is a proof that “he had carried his arms 
as far as Northumbria.” Surely this is reading the story up- 
side down. It is evident that the rapid growth of the power of 
the Northumbrian king endangered the independence of the 
West-Saxon monarchy, and the danger became more pressing 
when Eadwine made alliance with Eadbald, King of Kent, and 
married his sister. We wonder where Mr. Parker found that 
A&thelburh was Eadbald’s daughter. Green, to whom we are 
glad to acknowledge our debt in ail matters connected with 
the early history of England, makes the same slip (Making of 
England, p. 258; comp. Beda, H. E., ii. 9), but Mr. Parker writes 
independently of others. Cwichelm tried to avert the coming 


‘blow by assassination, He failed, and the West Saxons were 


forced to acknowledge the supremacy of the Northumbrian king. 
All this has but little to do with the -early history of Oxford, but 
that is not our fault. Again, Mr. Parker believes that after 
the battle of Cirencester the West-Saxon kings (though, by the 
way, he leaves Cynegils out of the story) gave up the 
country north of the Thames to the Mercian king, Penda, This 
purely gratuitous assumption lands him in great difficulties, For, 
according to this theory, the baptism of Cynegils, and of his son 
after him at Dorchester, took place in a town lately torn from 
their dominions, and Cynegils, when he gave the town to Birinus, 
must have planted the seat of the West-Saxon bishopric in 
Mercian territory. But then Mr. Parker supposes that Dorchester 
was “ more or less neutral ground.” The Thames, however, must 
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have been a tolerably well-marked boundary. Misled by a passige 
in Florence of Worcester which has been shown not to stand 
examination, he reckons Dorchester as a Mercian see in 679; he 
believes that from 626 up to that date the site of Oxford was not 
included in any diocese at all; and, to come to later times, he 
wholly misses the reascn of the transference of the see from 
Leicester to Dorchester, a consequence undoubtedly of the Danish 
conquests. To return to the baptism of Cynegils, it is noted as a 
“ ~~ ” fact that Oswald of Northumbria stood sponsor for 
him. To any one who has read Breda there is nothing strange in | 
the matter. Oswald was about to marry the daughter of the 
West-Saxon king, and the baptism of Cynegils was connected | 
with and was almost certainly a condition of the alliance. It has, | 
indeed, been thought strange, though Mr. Parker does not notice 
the fact, that Oswald joined in the gift of Dorchester to Birinus. | 
On the supposition thit the town was then included in Mercia, 
the whole business is of course simply unintelligible. With this, 
however, we need not trouble ourselves further. The explanation 
of the joint gift is, we think, to be found in the fact that Oswald, 
being on the spot, joined in the grant in virtue of his supremacy. 
A curious instance of Mr. Parker's inability to use his authorities 
is afforded by an argument he brings to support his theory that 
the “Sumertun” taken by A®thelbald in 733 was not Somerton 
in Somerset, but a village near Lincoln. Henry of Huntingdon, 
he tells us, supports this queer notion. Now the words he quotes 
throw no light whatever on the geographical position of the town, 
and if he had compared the passage with the fuller notice of 
&thelbald’s victories in Florence, he would have seen this. It 
would ba easy to multiply instances of this sort, but we do 
not an to dwell too long on the least satisfactory part of his 
work, 
Mr. Parker's volume becomes more valuable when we arrive at 
his treatment of the history of Oxford in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, though even here one can see that he is not thoroughly 
aware of the exact importance that should be attached to the 
statements of diflerent chroniclers. On one matter he has cer- 
tainly done a piece of work that it would be difficult to rate too 
high y- William of Malmesbury tells us in his Gesta Regum that 
when the Danish lords, Sigeferth and Morkere, were put to death 
at Oxford in 1015, their followers took refuge in the tower of 
St. Frideswide’s, and were there burnt along with it. Mr. Parker, 
however, by comparing this passage with one in the Gesta 


Pontificum of the same author, and with a chartulary of | 


St. Frideswide’s, shows that the incident is to be referred to the 
maasacre of 1co2, and thus throws light on a subject of peculiar 
interest and difliculty. Among the notable assemblies held at 
Oxford in the eleventh century was the conference between Earl 
Harold and the northern insurgents in 1065. Mr. Parker describes 
the Earl’s conduct in pacifying the rebellion by sacrificing the 
interests of his brother as an “exhibition of weakness.” Now 
Harold was not a weak man,and if we reject the opinion of William of 
Malmesbury, who, by the way, does not “confine his remarks to an 


account of the revolt,” as we are told here, but says that the Earl | 


acted for the good of the country, there is nothing left but to 
believe that he was playing into the hands of his brothers-in-law, 
the sons of A®lfyar, and this, pace Dr. Freeman, we hold to be 
possible. The best part of Mr. Parker's book is undoubtedly his 


work on Oxford itself, as it appears in Domesday, in the various 


hints to be gleaned in other writings, and in all the city has to tell 
of its own early days in what remains from them both above 


groun 


of the four quarters of the town, with St. 


standing tower are treated in a thoroughly satisfacto 


The chapter on “ Oxford in the Domesday Survey” is well worth 
study. We are inclined to accept with gratitude the suggestion | 


offered as to the cause of the ruined state of the town in 1086 


when 478 houses were returned as waste, and only 243 as tax- 
able; this Mr. Parker believes to have been the result of the 
While he is undoubtedly right in 
refusing to believe in any siege, or indeed in any special surrender, 
of Oxfurd, he appears to us to go against the weight of written 
evidence in his attempt to discredit the statement of the Worcester 
version of the “Chronicle” as to the visit of the Conqueror to 
Berkhamstead. Some notices are given of the early municipal 
administration, of the moots, of the oflice of port-reeve, of the still 
existing rights of the freemen over “ port-meadow,” and of the by- 
Almost all the purely local work is 
picturesque 


visit of the rebels in 1065. 


laws preserved in Domesday. 
thoroughly well executed, though without muc 
power. Several misprints have struck us, as on p, 93, note I 


$117 for §179; on p. 107, 773 for 733, and on pp. 112 and 401 
Buhred for Burbred ; among these, too, must be reckoned the 
description of Denmark as “a little island” (p. 150). Strict 
impartiality is exercised in the matter of writing proper names, 

, Ethelred 
, While the castellan of Oxford appears as Robert 
DOilgy (p. 207), D'Oylly (p. 252), and DOilgi (p. 253). It is 
not, as a rule, advisable that the same Society should undertake 
the production of books by modern authors and of editions of 
original authorities; and, though there is much to praise in Mr. 


the same persons being denoted by Alfred and AZIf 


and /&the. 


d and below. The infant settlement, the little group of 
houses on the s!ope between the northern enclosure wall of St. 
Frideswide’s and the present High Street, the gradual formation 
artin’s (Carfax) 
Church in the midst of them, where the four ways still meet, 
and the first fortress on the mound of the future castle, are 
described with admirable clearness. So, too, to come to a later 
of the history, the walls and water defences, and the changes 


wrought by Robert of Oily, the churches he built, and his still 
style. | 


Parker's volume, we are, on the whole, inclined to hope that the 
Oxford Historical Society will for the future contine itself to 
editing unpublished materials for history such as those with 


which it has already so happily begun its work. 


BRANWELL BRONTE.* 


IERE now exists a whole Bronté literature, but it cannot be 
said that its purveyors have kept the good wine to the last. 


| There has been no later vintage equal to the original growth 


supplied from Chateau Gaskell. Yet it was left to Mr. Leyland 
to produce the very smallest Bronté brew which it is possible, at 
present, for criticism to conceive of. 

Mr. Leyland starts with the assumption that, in spite of his con- 
siderable number of predecessors, the history of the Bronté family 
is incomplete. He therefore sits down to tell it over again in two 
large volumes. We are told that though there exist “ several 
able works on the Brontiés, there are many circumstances relating 
to them that are yet in comparative obscurity.” To this we at 
once accede. We do not yet know who undertook their family 
washing at Haworth, whether Charlotte’s feet were cold when she 
travelled to Brussels, or whether Branwell ate, or merely drank, 
when he spent his evenings at the “ Black Bull.” These and many 
other circumstances relating to the family are yet in comparative 
obscurity, as Mr, Leyland says, and may they long remain so, There 
should be a limit to curiosity, and we know enough now about 
this singularly interesting and peculiar family. This, however, is 
just where Mr. Leyland disagrees with us, and, in particular, he 

as felt called upon to take up his parable in favour of the most 
unattractive of the group, Patrick Branwell Bronté. People who 
think Bacon wrote Shakspeare like to fancy that this dissipated 
and maudlin youth wrote his sister Emily’s noble novel of Wuther- 
ing Heights. This theory has been so often jumped upon that Mr. 
Leyland, who nevertheless secretly hugs it, does not quite dare to 
propound it anew; but he hints it, and moves around it, and is 

cruel enough to print quantities of Branwell’s verses to prove that 
he was clever enough for the theory to be true. 

The portion of these volumes which does not deal with Branwell 
may quickly be dismissed. There is a good deal of artless book- 
making in them. Mrs, Gaskell is put under requisition for page 
after page, Mr, Leyland, as far as we can make out, knowing 

| nothing cf the least importance about the sisters except what Mrs. 
| Gaskell, Miss Mary Robinson, and Mr. Wemyss Reid have told 
him. With regard to the father, whom he is also very anxious to 
whitewash, he makes certain remarks to which we owe attention. 
His third chapter is devoted to the character of the Rey. Patrick 
Bronté. It will be remembered that Mrs. Gaskell—with surprising 
vivacity, it must be confessed—described, during the lifetime of 
the old gentleman, his eccentric behaviour to his wife and the 
general oddity of his manners, She told an amusing story of his 
cutting a silk dress into shreds to reprove the sin of vanity in 
Mrs. Bronté. Mr. Leyland denies this pretty tale. In the first 
place, he says that it is impossible that Mr. Bronté, who had 
“brought the culture and tone of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
under the roof of his house,” could have behaved so rudely; and, 
in the second place, he says that, by dint of much research, he has 
found out that it was not a silk dress, but a print dress with 
enormous sleeves. ‘his is very important. “A well-known in- 
habitant of Bradford” has assured Mr. Leyland that the stories of 
Mr. Bronté’s funny conduct were vamped up in revenge by an 
angry servant. It may be so; the stories are not particularly dis- 
graceful, are very characteristic of a certain type of solitary 
clergyman, and were never denied by any one at the time, except 
by Mr. Bronté himself, who not a ye complained of them, 
Poor old Mr. Bronté is a sleeping dog whom Mr. Leyland may 
very well afford to let lie, 

The real raison détre of Mr. Leyland’s book, however, is the 
| desire to reverse the verdict of posterity as regards Branwell 
| Bronté. We are ready to concede that abuse of this unfortunate 
| young man has been carried to an absurd pitch. Miss Robinson 

gave him more attention than was quite good for her book in her 
anxiety to punish him on every occasion; and Mr. Swinburne, 
|. promptly following, had the ingenuity to point out that Emily’s 
tenderness for the lower animals went to such an extreme that it 
even included her brother. This was an amusing way of saying 
that Patrick Branwell Bronté was a very sorry dog; but it 
leaned to the side of extravagant dispraise. Branwell was very 
unfortunate; but he was not quite such a wretch as Miss Robinson 
and Mr. Swinburne have painted him. This admission is wrung 
from us, however, by our innate sense of justice, not by any per- 
| suasiveness on the part of Mr. Leyland. If it could ever be 
excusable to think hardly of Branwell, it certainly would be after 
| the apology of his latest admirer. 

The claims of Mr. Leyland to write about the Brontés are not 
based on much personal knowledge. It does not appear, as far as 
we can discover, that he ever saw any of them except Branwell, 
and him only on one occasion in 1840, when he was a railway- 
clerk at Sowerby Bridge Station. Mr. Leyland, however, had a 
brother, a local sculptor, who knew Branwell rather intimately 
and who preserved a great many of his letters, verses, and 
sketches. This artist made the medallion of Branwell which 
hung in the parlour at Haworth, and which was the source from 


| 
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which Mrs. Gaskell drew her impression of his countenance. Most 
readers of Mr. Grundy’s very unsatisfactory reminiscences will 
have carried away an impression that the page in which he 


of Yorkshire song—is very anxious to secure poor Branwell 
Bronté a place amongst the best of them. He talks about his 
“genius,” his “beautiful and passionate outpourings” which 


describes Branwell’s a ance is the most effective in the | “leave nothing wanting in their expression of pathetic beauty”; 


book 


Presently the door opened cautiously, and a head appeared. It was a 
mass of red, unkempt, uncut hair, wildly floating round a great, gaunt 
forehead ; the cheeks yeliow and hollow, the mouth fallen, the thin white 
lips not trembling but shaking, the sunken eyes, once small, now glaring 

the light of madness—all told the sad tale but too surely. 


The letters of Charlotte tell the same, and this picture is all the 


more effective because Mr. Leyland seems to have proved that Mr. | 
Grundy drew it in 1846, and not, as he himself supposed, a little | 


before Branwell’s death in 1848. Mr. Leyland thinks the picture 
overdrawn, accuses the sisters of misunderstanding and libelling 
Branwell, and is in general disposed to consider that personage an 
amiable and tolerably respectable youth, because so early as in 
Branwell’s twentieth year he saw him, and remembers him as uot 
unpleasing in appearance. After reading Mr. Leyland’s apology, 
it becomes more evident than ever that the only way in which 
Branwell can be resuscitated is at the sacrifice of the character of 
his sisters. Either Charlotte lied malignantly to her correspon- 
dents, or Branwell was a miserable and profligate creature. It is 
no light proof that is required to make us take the noble and self- 
sacriticing Charlotte down from her pedestal. 

It may shortly be said that Mr. Leyland signally fails to 
supply this proof, and his own attitude to Branwell’s conduct 
is not such as to entitle him to much regard on questions of 
ethics, It is unfortunately too generally known that Branwell, in 
his capacity of tutor in the house of an invalid gentleman, formed 
an attachment for the lady of the house, his senior by seventeen 

ears, His ravings on this subject filled all his thoughts, all his 

tters, all his conversation, until the day of his death. Without 
going into the vexed question of the degree in which he was, in 
the first place, to be blamed, his prosecution of this intrigue was 
disgraceful in the extreme. These are the words in which Mr. 
Leyland deals with the earliest stage of an incident which is 
familiar to every student of the Brontés :— 

He cherished the hope that, as his employer was in feeble health, he 
might ere long be in a position to marry the widow, whom he believed to 
have already bestowed her affections upon him; when, being in easy cir- 
cumstances, and possessed, as he termed it, of “ the priceless affluence of 
enduring peace,” he should be able, as he often declared, undisturbed by the 
usual perturbations of literary life, to make sure progress, and win for 
himself a name among the best authors of the day. . . . While Branwell’s 
mind was rendered bright by the sunny hopes of a happy future, he was 
enabled to write with pathos, coherency, and beauty. 

It seems to us that nothing can be more reprehensible in a 
biographer than to write in this way. We turn, however, from 
the very distasteful subject of Branwell Bronté’s private life to 
the character of his literary productions, By these his claim to 
ultimate consideration must stand or fall. It should, however, be 
noted that Mr. Leyland has disproved one statement made by 
Mrs, Gaskell, and repeated by Miss Robinson, to the effect that 
Branwell was not even mentioned in his aunt’s will. Mr. 
Leyland has looked at the will, and finds that Miss Branwell left 
her nephew a Japanese dressing-case. It is true that the will 
‘was made when Branwell was only thirteen, but he is at all 
vents entitled to the benefit of the fact that nine years afterwards 
his aunt did not take the trouble to cancel the bequest. 

It appears from letters here for the first time printed that in 
1845 Branwell, having, as Mr. Leyland curiously puts it, “ tasted 
the sweets of a noble ambition, and surrendered himself to the 
influences of love,” proposed to write a novel. With character- 
istic modesty he intended to depict in it, “‘as faithfully as the 

that unveil man’s heart in Hamlet or Lear, the conflicting 
Yealings and clashing pursuits in our uncertain path through life,” 
He said he should refuse 200/, for it when it was finished. In 


‘September one volume was completed; the whole thing was 


probably a mere hectic imitation of his sisters, who were each 
sherser f upon one of their famous books. There is every reason 
to believe that Emily was already well advanced with Wuthering 
Heights, which was first offered to a London publisher in April 1846. 
The very next month Branwell writes to Mr. Grundy a letter, 
from which we see that he has abandoned the notion of writing a 
novel, and has fallen into that hysterical and exhausted condition 
which for the remainder of his life made all physical and in- 
tellectual exertion impossible to him. It is not at all unlikely 
that in the monomaniac vanity of his last hours he boasted to 
his friends that he had composed the stories of his sisters. Two 
men who knew him slightly have deposed that he told to each of 
them, as being his own composition, a tale, or part of a tale, the 
incidents of which afterwards turned out to be found, in the one 
ease in Wuthering Heights, in the other in Shirley. This sort of 
testimony is in the highest degree untrustworthy ; even if we give 
it all ible credence it merely shows that Branwell’s hysteria 
took the not unusual form of -kleptomaniac self-conceit. 

The letters and poems which are for the first time published by 
Mr. Leyland should settle once and for ever the question of 
Branwell’s capacity to write the least able of the novels of the 
least gifted of his sisters. His letters are extraordinarily vulgar 
and poor; his poems are without a sparkle of merit. Mr. Leyland, 
who marshals before us a formidable phalanx of local poets—the 
Airedale Poet, author of The Lyre of Ebor, the Gifted Poet of 
Gargrave, the Bard of Overden, the Bard of Caldane, the Singer 
of the Vale of Bolton, and we know not how many more ornaments 


but he does not merely praise them, he prints them, and our final 
impression of the poetic talent of Branwell Bronté is that we 
should be very much surprised to hear that the least gifted of 
those forgotten bards would take the best of them at a gift. 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 


BROAD we English have the character of being the most 
prudish of nations; we are celebrated as having Bowdlerized 
for our babes and sucklings even the immortal William Shakspeare ; 
but we shall infallibly lose this our character should the Kama- 
shastra Society flourish. Captain Burton has long been known as a 
bold explorer ; his pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, disguised in 
the dress and taking on him the manners and customs of a 
True Believer, was a marvel of audacity; but perhaps he may be 
held now to have surpassed himself, for he has been bold enough 
to lay before his countrymen a literal and unexcised translation of 
The Arabian Nights. “Printed for private subscribers only,” it 
may be said, and “at Benares” too, but still appearing (though 
not published) in England in the year MbCCCLXXXV., and 
obtainable doubtless by all who choose to add their names to the 
list of the Society. A work so remarkable demands a somewhat 
detailed examination, for it stands alone in many ways, and is 
totally unlike any of the previous translations of the 7housand 
and One Nights that have appeared. Captain Burton commences 
his labours with some brightly written pages headed “The Trans- 
lator’s Foreword,” detailing how the task came to be under- 
taken as the “natural outcome of my Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah 
and Meccah,” and how, during “long years of official banishment 
to the luxuriant and deadly deserts of Western Africa and to 
the dull and dreary half-clearings of South America, it proved 
itself a charm and a talisman against ennui and despondency.” 
In his labours Captain Burton had the field almost to him- 
self, for all the numberless versions that have hitherto appeared 
are -adaptations rather than translations of the Eastern origi- 
nal; and, says our author, “one and all degrade a chef-d'euvre 
of the highest anthropological and ethnographical interest and im- 
portance to a mere fairy-book, a nice present for little boys.” This 
last assuredly these new volumes are not, and perhaps it is as well 
at this stage to emphasize the fact that their author does not 
intend his labours virginibus puerisque; but to this matter we 
must recur below. 

Of previous versions of the Thousand and One Nights two 
deserve some mention before passing on to the book that is more 
immediately occupying us—we refer to the works of the late Mr. 
E. Lane and of the well-known scholar Mr. John Payne. Of the 
latter little need be said; for, though Mr. Payne’s translation 
(published also privately for the “ Villon Society”) strove for ren- 
dering verbatim et literatim all the stories of the original, and 
this done in English that aimed elaborately at grace of style, 
Mr. Payne, as it might be seen on every page, was no Arabic 
scholar. With the late Edward William Lane of course it was 
different ; he, at any rate, was not deficient in Eastern scholar- 
ship; but then unfortunately Mr. Lane was hampered by the fact 
that his edition was intended for “the drawing-room table,” and 
hence he had to cut out about half the stories in order to avoid 
the “objectionable” and aught “ approaching to licentiousness.” 
In these matters, at least, Captain Burton has allowed himself 
to be hindered by no trammels; and, following his original, “ treats 
in an unconventionally free and naked manner of subjects and 
matters which,” he agrees, “are usually, by common consent, left 
undescribed,” but very justly quotes the remark that “Les peuples 

rimitifs n’y entendent pas malice; ils appellent les choses par 
eurs noms et ne trouvent pas condamnable ce qui est naturel.” 
In so far “private subscribers” will, we imagine, agree; but in 
passing it is incumbent on us to mark how much it is to be re- 
gretted that Captain Burton did not confine himself to the 
scholarly rendering of his text only. In good sooth, this same is 
not wanting in turpiloquium, but at least it might be said that, 
though often somewhat crude, it is tempered by humour and 
drollery, and of course its crudities cannot be avoided in an exact 
rendering of the original. But Captain Burton has, in truth, dis- 
figured his book by his notes. ‘They are foul blotches on the 
pages, being needlessly and therefore offensively gross; such as 
Gibbon even, a century ago, would have been ashamed to haye let 
his pen run to, even in the decent obscurity of a learned idiom, and 
we stoutly deny that they are indispensable for showing “ what 
the Thousand Nights and a Night really is.” As regards his 
translation, however, Captain Burton is certainly felicitous in the 
manner in which he has Englished the picturesque turns of the 
original. One great improvement in this version over that of 
Mr. Lane will be found in the fact that the verses so freely in- 
terspersed throughout the “ Nights” are here rendered in metre, 
and that an attempt also has often been made to preserve the 
assonants and the monorhyme of the Arabic. Mr, Lane frankly 


* A Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, now entituled the Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night. With 
Introduction, Explanatory Notes, &¢. by Richard F. Burton. Vols. I. 
and II. Benares: Printed by the Kamashastra Society for private sub- 
scribers only. MDCCCLXXXV. 
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stated that he omitted the greater part of the poetry as tedious | Sharrkan coming up “amid the army of Syria, a horseman of 


and, through the loss of measure and rhyme, “ generally in- 
tolerable to the reader,” as, in truth, the specimens inserted mostly 
oved to be on account of the bald literalism of the rendering, 
aptain Burton has naturally inserted the poetry with the rest, 
and has often shown much skill in doing into English verse the 
rippling couplets of the original. Take, as an instance, the verses 
which Mr. Lane renders— 
Tell him who is oppressed with anxiety, that anxiety will not last ; 
As happiness passeth away, so passeth away anxiety. 


Almost equally literal and certainly more poetical is Captain 
Burton, who gracefully turns this :— 


Tell whoso hath sorrow Grief never shall last ; 
E’en as joy hath no morrow So woe shall go past. 


And since in proverbs and epigrams so much depends on the 
form, the spirit of the original is well observed when, for 
instance, we “read in a certain chronicle the lines of one Ibn al- 


Sumim ” :— 
Hold fast thy secret and to none unfold ; 
Lost is a secret when that secret’s told ; 
An fail thy breast thy secret to conceal, 
How canst thou hope another’s breast shall hold ? 


Doubtless, too—and in this not following Mr. Lane—Captain | 
Burton is right in retaining the original division into Nights, for, 
as he justly observes, “ Without the Nights no Arabian Nights!” 
and, besides this being a prime feature of the original, a grateful 
pause is thereby introduced into these intricate and interminable 
stories. In the translation Captain Barton’s English is generally 

icturesque and always fluent. As it is frankly stated, too, he 
fas “ never hesitated to coin a word when wanted, such as ‘she 
snorted and snarked,’ fully to represent the original”; but we take 
exception to some of the words used as tending to anachronism— 
as, for instance, when in the “ Story of the Hunchback ” the City 
Watchman is called “ the Charley ” and the Hunchback himself 
“ Quasimodo.” To find the “ Barber’s First Brother” talking of 
“a red cent” (vol. i, p. 321) gives us a shock, and such phrases as 
(vol. ii. 130) “ promised them much money, whenas they should 
have taught the damsels,” and (vol. ii. 190) “a plump of five 
hundred cavaliers,” are too conceited to over without 
comment, Captain Burton, who has passed the greater portion of 
his life in Arab-speaking countries, mixing freely in Moslem 
society, and often passing—as during his pilgrimage—himself for 
a True Believer, is naturally well qualified to translate this “ great 
Eastern Saga-book.” Also, since the scene of the stories is laid 
successively in every country of Islam, from Tangiers to India and 
beyond, the translator's intimate acquaintance, made during his 
‘wanderings, with all these peoples and places stands him in good 
stead in elucidating peculiar manners and customs, and in this 
gives him the advantage over Mr, Lane, who had only seen Islam 


as domiciled in Egypt. 


Burton’s wor 
as they successively appear. Meanwhile, let us entreat him to 


be less anxious to “cap” what he calls the “turpitudes” of the 

original in the matter of his notes, 
| falling short of Rabelais, he may just miss becoming a “divin 
| maitre,” and may then merely remain an “atroce cochon.” 
| Also, we venture to remark that many of his notes appear to us 
| to have nothing to do with the case. 

note on p. 45 (not p. 43, as given in the index) of vol. ii, What 
cares the reader of the Aralian Nights to learn that 


might, a lion fierce in fight, a prow and doughty knight.” 


urpose to return at a subsequent date to Captain 


t is our 
, and give some further notice of the later volumes 


Let him bear in mind that, 


Take, for instance, the long 


The English translators of the Bible, who borrowed Luther's system of trans- 
literation (of a.p. 1522), transferred into English the German “ j,” which 
has the sound of “i” or “y,” intending us to pronounce Yacob (or Yakob), 
Yericho, Yimnites, Yob(or Hiob), and Yudah. Tyndale, who copied Luther 
(A.D. 1525-1526), preserved the true sound by writing Jacob, Ben Jamin, 
and Judas. But his successors unfortunately returned to the German; the 
initial I, having from the thirteenth century been ornamentally lengthened 


| and bent leftwards, became a consonant; the public adopted the verna- 


cular sound of “j” (dg), and hence our language and our literature are 
disgraced by such barbarisms as “ Jehovah” and“ Jesus ”—Dgehovah and 
Dgesus—for Yehovah and Yesus. Future generations of school teachers 
may remedy the evil ; meanwhile we are doomed for the rest of our days 


to hear 
Gee-rusalem ! Gee-rusalem, &c. 


| &e. &e. &e. 


On the other hand, some of the notes might with advantage be 
amplified to the benefit of the unlearned. Thus, on p. 24 of 
vol. ii. we come in the text on the curious word “ Abhak,” and 
a note says :— 

Arab. Salfam = S(alla) A(Ilah) a(layhi) wa S(allam); A(llah) 
b(less) h(im) a(nd) k(eep) = Allah keep him and assain ! 

Wherefrom we have to deduce that a (to Arabic scholars) well- 
known abbreviation of Arabic MSS. is here rendered by a perfectly 
arbitrary and unusual group of Latin letters. 

Of misprints the present instalment of two volumes is laudably 
free. On p. 285 of vol. ii. the name of “King Zahr Shah” is 
printed in error for that of his friend ““ King Sulayman Shah,” and 
in note 1 to p. 317, of vol. i. Captain Burton has fallen into a 
mistake by not distinguishing between the name of the two, by no 
means identical, Caliphs, Al-Muntasir and Al Mustansir, 

Finally, we mark with regret that Captain Burton should find 
no more courteous terms to apply to the useful work of a pains- 
taking clergyman than those where in his note he alludes to 
“ Missionary Porter’s miserable Handbook,” 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR.* 
BOUT twenty years ago there was published, with the 


When we come to compare the new translation with that of | 


Mr. Lane, we are surprised at the number of excellent stories that 
the latter was forced to omit or greatly abbreviate, in order to 
render them fit for “the drawing-room table.” In Captain 
Burton’s first volume the number of these new stories is not so 
t, but many receive an entirely fresh aspect at his hands—as, 
or instance, the Barber's tales of his various brothers, which are 
many of them very entertaining and humorous. In Captain 
Burton's second volume, however, the one story forming the larger 
portion of the book is left out by Mr. Lane, or, rather, he has cut 
it down to two of its minor episodes, that of ‘ Aziz and 
Azizah” and of “Taj al-Mulak.” Mr, Lane says of it that “ It 
is entirely a fiction, profeasedly relating to the first century of 
the Mohammadan era . .. . and its main subject is a war with 
two Greck kings. Taken altogether, I deem it unworthy of a 
place in the present series of tales; and so much of it depends 
upon incidents of a most objectionable nature, that I cannot 
attempt to abridge it.” What license Mr, Lane allowed himself 
in this last matter of abridgment is shown by the fact that he 
thus coolly omits a story which he writes occupies “ not less than 
an eighth part of the whole” Thousand and One Nights. In 
Captain Burton, of course, we find it complete :— 
It has its longueurs and at times is longsome enough; but it is interest- 
as a comparison between the chivalry of Al-Islam and European 
knight-errantry, Although all the characters are fictitious, the period is 
evidently in the early crusading days. Cwsarea, the second capital in 
Palestine, taken during the caliphate of Omar (A. H. 19) and afterwards 
recovered, was fortified in A. H. 353 = 963 asa base against the Arabs by the 
Emperor Phocas, the Arab, “ Nakfiir”—i.e, Nicephorus. In A. H. 498= 
r104, crusading craft did much injury by plundering merchantmen be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, to which allusion is found in the romance. But 
the story-teller has nut quite made up his mind about which Cesarea he 
is talking. 

The tale is a true romance of chivalry, relating the doings of 
three generations of men—father, son, and grandson—and further, 
unlike most of the stories in the “ Nights,” has a genuine and 
carefully elaborated plot. Unfortunately the space at our dis- 
posal must forbid our giving even an outline of this curious 
romance, which for a hundred and one nights tells of Grecian 
princesses and knights performing impossible feats, and magicians 
and castles. The Emirs arrive with presents of “ blood-horses, 
and with beauteous handmaids whose description the tongue 
evades,” and often Captain Burton can successfully imitate the 

rhyming cadence of the original, as when we haye described King 


A sanction of the Head-masters of the public schools, a book 
which called itself Zhe Public School Latin Primer. The title 
| was singularly inappropriate; a more incomprehensible and puz- 
zling book for beginners in that most difficult language, Latin, 
it would be hard to produce. It is perhaps too much to say that 
' this feat has been accomplished by the authors of the new Eton 
Latin Grammar, but it may be unhesitatingly asserted that they 
have not succeeded in their avowed object—namely, to facilitate 
the acquirement of the Latin language. The new Grammar is, as 
a whole, disappointing and unusable. It is unattractive and 
elumey in size and arrangements. It has some good points, one 
notably is the omission of the technical terms which clog the (so- 
called) Latin Primer at the very outset, puzzling poor little 
beginners with such words as “ predicate,” “copula,” “ flexion,” 
“character,” &c. But, as a set-off, it lacks one of the few redeem- 
ing features of the Primer, the rhyming gender rules and other 
jingle. These were easily learnt and remembered, and were of 
real service, not only to beginners, but to the more advanced, 
Many a man as well as boy, when getting muddled over a grammar 
paper, has been helped in the recollection of a gender, a genitive, 
or a quantity by recalling to mind these jingling rhymes, 

What object is gained by reverting to the old order of the 
cases? For the last twenty years all the Latin Grammars and 
most of the standard Greek ones have put the accusative case 
immediately after the nominative, and every one now has got used 
to this arrangement. The alteration seems to have been con- 
ceived in the true spirit of Radicalism, changing for the sake of 
change. A grave omission is leaving out all reference to the 
agreement of the relative with the person of its antecedent. One 
of the commonest mistakes of young boys is to translate such a 
sentence as “‘I who did it,” by “ Ego, qui fecit,” and there is no 
rule in the new Eton Latin Grammar to correct such blunders. 

Much labour has undoubtedly been expended over this book, but 

as an elementary grammar for young boys it is a failure, and for. 
the sake of the rising generation it is to be hoped that it will not 
be accepted as a standard book by our leading schools. 
* The Eton Latin Grammar. Part I. Elementary. For Use in the 
Lower Forms. Compiled, with the sanction of the Head-master, by 
A. C. Aioger, M.A., and H, G. Wintle, M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton 
College. London: John Murray. Eton: R. I. Drake. 1885. 
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FOUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.* 


JESSOP has not wandered far from his text in his 
version of one of the Ingoldsby Legends. His drawings are 
mostly to the point, and bee | fairly illustrate the poem which they 
accompany, but unfortunate y they are not very good. The Knight 
and y is not a very satisfactory example of Barham’s 
humour ; the joke is decidedly forced and so gruesome as to almost 
fail to be amusing. Mr. Jessop, who was humorous enough in 
his Jackdaw of Rheims, seems this time to have felt the want 
of geniality in his subject, and consequently his drawings, though 
occasionally quaint, can scarcely be called funny, unless, indeed, 
it can be considered funny to intersperse the text with little 
drawings of spoons and cups and mutton chops whenever such 
articles are mentioned, which we very much doubt. 

To quite another class belongs the splendid edition of Manon 
Lescaut, of which Messrs. Routledge have published an excellent 
translation illustrated by Maurice Leloir. This masterpiece of 
fiction is in itself admirably adapted for illustration, and on the 
whole the artist has fairly well seized the opportunities given to 
him. In the first place, his drawings have canght the spirit of 
the last century; his personages do not look like modern models 
masquerading in clothes which they dv not know how to wear. 
Their attitudes are graceful, their gestures are dignified; they 
move with ease and courtesy through the world; decidedly they 
belong to the last century and not to ours. Unfortunately, in the 
most important points M. Leloir's work leaves much to be desired. 
In the first place, he seems to have no clear idea of what his per- 
sonages were like; his Manon herself varies unaccountably from 
page to page, and at times (and this is unpardonable) she loses 
every vestige of good looks. We could forgive everything, but 
not an ugly Manon. 

Des Grieux has a pot less variable appearance, and in the larger 
drawings is apt to present a shortness of leg which is very dis- 
tressing in the hero of a love story. On the whole, the smaller 
drawings are decidedly the best ; but here comes in the besetting 
sin of the édition de luxe. Of course the volume is much too 
big, and in order to fill it out the illustrations are multiplied to 
such an extent that the unfortunate artist, in default of more 
stirring scenes, has to give at least twenty representations of two 
gentlemen sitting down and talking to one another—which be- 
comes monotonous at last. To the same cause may be ascribed the 
fact that a whole page is taken up with the names of the artist, of 
the two engravers, of the two printers, and of the paper manufac- 
turer who have collaborated in this great work—the page being 
further adorned with portraits of the artist and of the engravers. 
There is also a preface by M. Guy de Maupassant with which we 
could have very well dispensed. To return to the illustrations, 
the artist is seen at his best in the charming little drawing which 
forms the headpiece to the first part, and at his worst in the etch- 
ing representing the first meeting of Manon and Des Grieux, in 
which both hero and heroine are afflicted to an appalling degree 
with the stumpiness we have mentioned. In the smaller drawings, 
which have been cut on wood, the execution is particularly happy ; 
but the larger ones, which have been etched by M. Ruet, seem to 
have suffered somewhat in the process. 

The next book on our list is of an altogether different kind to 
the others. It is a profusely illustrated account of all the great 

inters, from Cimabue to Wilkie. Mr. Forbes-Robertson has set 

imself a very difficult task, and on the whole he has performed 
it with t judgment and discretion. Of course the notices 
of individual painters must needs be inadequate in a work of 
this kind; but good use has been made of the space at the 
author's disposal, so that a good deal of information of a some- 
what scrappy kind is conveyed as to the life and works of all the 
painters who have left any mark upon the world. Some few 
might perhaps have been omitted with advantage, especially in 
the French and Dutch schools; but on the whole the selection 
is judicious. The weak part of the work is undoubtedly the 
illustrations, but this was hardly to be avoided without raising 
the price to a prohibitive degree. At any rate they give some 
idea of the composition and arrangement of the pictures that they 
libel, and if due allowance be made for the difficulty of repro- 
ducing in a small woodcut the beauties of the line engravings 
from which they are mostly taken, they are likely to be of some 
service in elucidating the text. They vary very much, however; 
some, though not many, being in themselves fairly good works of 
art. Others would have been better left out altogether. We must 
especially protest against the portrait which is prefixed to the life 
of Leo o da Vinci; that one of the handsomest men of his 
time should be so represented is quite insufferable. On the whole 
we may congratulate Mr. Forbes-Robertson on having produced a 
very useful book, which will undoubtedly be of service in bring- 
ing the general public a little nearer to the great painters, of whom 
it mostly knows nothing but the names. 

Have we not had almost enough of the édition deluxe? At 
any rate, when a tiny little poem of eight stanzas in all is deco- 


* The Knight and the Lady: a Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Thomas Ingoldsby. With the Letter and Illustrations of 
Ernest M. Jessop. Byre & Spotiiswocde. 

History of Manon Lescaut and of the Chevalier des Grieux. By the 
Abbé Prévost. With a Preface by Guy de Maupassant. Illustrated by 
Maurice Leloir. London and New York: Routledge & Sons. 1886. 

The Great Painters of Christendom, from Cimabue to Wilkie. By John 
Forbes-Robertson. Illustrated. London: Cassell & Co. 

The Inst Leaf: Poem. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 


rated and illustrated until it grows into an enormous volume, a 
protest is surely needed. If Messrs. George Wharton Edwards 
and F, Hopkinson Smith merely wanted to empty on to the head 
of the public the contents of their sketch-books, they had better 
have done it frankly, and not pretended to illustrate a poem which 


in its charming simplicity is particularly ill fitted to sustain 
this tremendous burden of decoration. The drawings in them- 
selves are well enough, especially the landscapes, many of which 
are very effective. There is one snow scene in particular which 
is _ delightful. It is true that it has hardly anything to do 
with the text, but as a general rule the more reference the drawings 
have to the poem the less satisfactory they are. The figures are 
mostly very weak, though there is one sketch of a girl’s head 
which goes far to redeem the rest. The decoration of the text is 
elaborate, but singularly poor in invention. It chiefly consists 
of a kind of ribbon meandering over the page in an ecstasy of 
knots and bows, which must have given great trouble to the artist, 
and can cause nothing but bewilderment to the reader. 


SPORT IN INDIA.* 


HE author of this thick volume does not seem to have been 
employed on any important diplomatic or political duty, and 
he was not present at any of the great Indian battles of the last 
forty years, from no fault of his own. He belonged to the 
Madras army, which never mutinied, for good and sufficient 
reasons, and which has had not much chance of distinguishing 
itself except in a Burmese campaign. But General Burton saw a 
good deal of the natives in cantonment, camp, and jungle, and his 
experiences on detached duty as executive engineer and in com- 
mand of a regiment made him acquainted with a wide range 
of country—Vellore and Cuddapah, Kunoor and Ootacamund, 
Hyderabad and Nagpore, British Burma and the Andaman 
Islands. We have no doubt that Lieutenant, Captain, and 
Colonel Burton acquitted himself conscientiously and creditably 
in his regimental and departmental duties; but he never lost an 
opportunity of sport. His book, in fact, is a plain narrative of 
the deaths of tigers, panthers, elephants, bears, and deer, varied 
by bags of small game, duck, snipe, spurfowl, and peacocks, Of 
course there must be a terrible similarity in all these adventures. 
Elephants, lazily flapping their large ears to drive off the flies and 
cropping the leaves of some favourite tree far in the jungle, are 
mts y disturbed by an express bullet lodged near the eye or in 
the forehead, and either fall with a crash or make off trumpeting 
into the recesses of the forest. Panthers and leopards growl and 
glare in the depths of a cave, rush out when disturbed by a volley 
of stones or a discharge of fireworks, and are knocked over in 
their rush. Bears and their cubs are intercepted in the early 
morning on their return from foraging on the plains, are severely 
wounded, and are then skilfully tracked to their lair by the 
Yenadies, a wild tribe of aboriginals. Even hogs, in places where 
they cannot be speared from horseback, are no longer put on a par 
with ioxes, and fall victims to the Colonel’s rifle, which it would 
be poetical to describe with the sporting epithet of “ unerring,” 
seeing that the author is candid enough to recount his misses, and 
to admit that occasionally he returned to camp after a hot morn- 
ing’s walk ina very bad temper. Those who may be employed 
hereafter in the Madras Presidency and over the same ground 
will find this volume most interesting and useful. But to distin- 
guish between one shooting expedition or one roaring tiger and 
another is no easy task for the ordinary reader and the reviewer. 
Yet General Burton was by no means insensible to native pecu- 
liarities within and without the domain of sport; and his mere 
shikar has features which distinguish it from sport in Upper India, 
Lower Bengal, and the Himalayan Ranges. In the first place, 
Southern India, and the Madras Territory in particular, seem to 
have afforded capital opportunities for the use of gun, rifle, and rod. 
There were always hills and ravines, tracts covered with scrub, and 
rivers blocked with boulders or descending in waterfalls, where 
large game could be found. Waterfowl slumbered in big reser- 
voirs, and snipe in fair quantities were flushed on their edges. 
General Burton warns readers against the delusion, already ex- 
ploded in the eyes of practical sportsmen, of fancying that “ dee 
and trackless forests, far from human life and habitation, are 
for the sportsman.” In the recesses of the jungle the shooter ma 
find elephant and bison, snakes and wild bees, but little else. It 
is the mixture of cultivation and forest, where flocks and herds are 
pastured in the open, but near low ranges of well-wooded hills, 
that is really worth a trial. Deer feed in the fields of corn; quail 
swarm in pulse and vetches; snipe co ate wherever there is 
water and mud; and tigers and panthers pounce suddenly on the 
bullock and the buffalo. General Burton censures the unfeeling 
conduct of the officials of the elephant stud. They often answered 
his request by giving him unsteady animals that swerved from 
a tiger, were startled. by the rush of a deer, and might have 
endangered the lives of himself and his attendants by run- 
ning wildly through heavy tree-jungle. The best elephants were 
reserved for the Chief Commissioner, and villagers were shy 
of volunteering information as to the habits of large game, 
except to local authorities. It need scarcely be said that 
in the neighbourhood of large cantouments game was both shy 
and scarce. Subalterns have often little to do, and spend their 


* Reminiscences if Sport in India. By Major-General E. F. B 
of the Madras Staff Co With Illustratious from Sketches by the 
Author. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1885. : 
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leisure in riding out after a visionary floriken or bear, while 
poaching natives of a rowdy character club together, encamp in 
some good locality, shoot everything down, and carry it fresh and 
fresh into Secunderabad or Kampti. Some of these natives, how- 
ever, are found very useful. General Burton had long the services 
of one Vencatasami, who was always ready for any expedition, 
and once came to meet the author at Bombay on his return from 
England. This child of the jungles had to submit to the restraints 
of civilization, and was very indignant when the police of Bombay 
made him deliver up an antiquated gun, single-barrelled, under the 
regulations about firearms. Some of the feats and contrivances of 
native Shikaries are curious and not generally known, That these 
men will crawl and get birds and animals in a line was familiar to 
many. Once General Burton's man shot thirteen flamingoes at 
one discharge, and at another time he would wade into a tank and 
cause havoc in a flock of unsuspecting ducks, And here is a new 
way of catching hares. A man takes a lantern at night on bis 
head and rings a bell near short dry grass. The hare crouches at 
the sight or the sound or both, and the native sportsman knocks 
the animal on the head with along club. We have read somewhere 
that in America sportsmen beat for woodcock with torches and 
lanterns at night, and shoot them sitting or fluttering with a very 
small charge of powder and shot at close quarters. Another way 
of catching wild hog is somewhat cruel. We abbreviate the 
account given by Vencatasami to his employer. A long-shanked 
and barbed hook must be attached by cords at right angles to a 
stout piece of bamboo, and baited with plantains in places re- 
sorted to by wild pig. The animal omithinte the hook, which 

sticks in his throat, while the bamboo dangles under his chin. It 

then tries to get rid of the bamboo and the cords by raising and 
working his fore-feet. This, however, only makes matters worse, 

and the next morning the hog is found in a bush or brake not far 
from where it swallowed the bait, and can be easily speared or shot. 
Like many experienced district officers, General Burton cannot 
place implicit confidence in the returns sent in from various pro- 
vinces about deaths from wild animals and snake-bites. It is 
quite possible that in 1881 and 1882, as he tells us, some 85,000 
head of cattle were destroyed by wild animals in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Gonds and Muahrattas, raids and wars, famines and epi- 
demics in the last century and before our occupation have made 
this a stronghold of barbarism. But nearly 20,000 persons are 
reported to have died of snake-bites in all India in 1882. We 
share the author's belief that a frightful amount of crime lies 
hidden in these deaths by drowning and snake-bites. That the 
Government is not insensible to this mortality is clear from the 
fact that rewards were paid for killing 254,968 snakes in 1881 and 
fer 322,421 in 1882, These are magisterial statistics, and not 
mere reports picked up from villagers. 
In Central and Southern India General Burton came across some 
curious ancient sepulchres. He saw them at Cape Comorin and 
near Nagpore, and he heard, of their existence further north. 
They are described by him as a “ ring, of about twenty feet in 
diameter, of rough, unhewn stones, arranged round four, thin 
roughly-shaped slabs forming a square or an oblong sepulchre in the 
middle of the circle.” He explains that the square stones are sunk 
in the earth, and that the rough stones forming the circle are 
masses of rock, In the slabs or tombs when opened have been 
found fragments of pottery, calcined bones, and knives and sword- 
blades, eaten with rust. He hazards an opinion that these may be 
the tombs of early Scythian invaders, Something not very dis- 
similar to what is here described, minus the slabs in the centre, 
may be seen in Great Britain, notably in Wigtownshire. They 
are well known to antiquarians as the “Standing Stones of 
Torres.” It was not General Burton's object to sketch the careers 
of eminent administrators or commanders with whom he came 
in contact. No one would go to his pages to find out what 
the Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief of the day was like, or 
whether he shared the author's opinions as to the slow advance- 
ment of the natives. But the tremendous energy of one eminent 
Civilian could not escape such an active sportsman, who thought 
little of heat and moisture, long rides on elephants, and weari- 
some stalks on foot. This high personage was the terror of his 
Deputies, who were in charge of districts fifty and sixty miles long. 
These hard-worked gentlemen might get a letter from their Chief 
telling them to meet him the next day and be prepared to take a 
long ride, at a hand gallop, varied by “ halts for inspections, and a 
heavy fire of interrogatories upon all conceivable subjects at every 
town and noteworthy place.” This did not quite suit the habits 
and cunstitution of men who preferred to inspect their police 
stations, schools, ferries, and Small Cause or Civil Courts, by short 
marches and long halts. But men were roused to action, and 
natives praised a Chief Commissioner who, like the man-eating tiger 
graphically described in this volume, was here one morning and 
twenty or thirty miles off next day. General Burton also records 
an incident which, happily, did not cut short the life of a very 


occasion to a few sentences in praise of the late Sir Salar 
It is hardly poss 
the British Government during the Mutiny. 
straining hand, Hyderabad might have been as Lucknow and 
Delhi. 
plained, kept up a cor 
were mostly old and ill-favoured, dressed in red jackets and tight 
trousers, armed with muskets and bayonets, and very talkative. 
Some forty years ago a regiment of this kind, but composed of 


| the family temper and pride. 


In this hard-riding administrator, with his queries, plans, and 
reforms, the reader will easily recognize the late Governor of 
Bombay, and the present M.P. for a division of Worcestershire. 
Sir Richard Temple—for it is he—from the Central Provinces went 
to Hyderabad as Resident in 1867, and the author was with him 
witness to a striking procession at the close of the Moharram in 
the above city. The description is worth quoting as a specimen 
of the author's observation and powers :— 


All the great officers of the State and the city nobles with their retinues, and 


also about twenty thousand troops, regular and irregular, horse, foot, and 
artillery, streamed in for about three hours. Most of the nobles and the 
great Arab and Rohilla Jemadars were mounted on richly caparisoned 
elephants, and were accompanied by swarms of retainers and mercenary 
soldiers, fierce and wild in their demeanour; and the streets were lined 
with ermed ruffians, in soiled and tattered garments, the very scum and 
offscourings of the great city ; to use Sir Richard Temple's vigorous de- 
scriptive words, “ a seething, surging mass of devilry.” 


A big State dinner, in pleasing contrast to the above, gives 

ung. 
ible to over-estimate the value of his services to 
But for his re- 


A near relative of the Nizam, for some reason not ex- 
of Amazons as a palace guard, They 


oung and graceful Frenchwomen, played an important part in a 
llet entitled Za Révolte au Sérail, and performed at the Académie 


Royale, then in the Rue Lepelletier, Paris. 


General Burton’s illustrations of sporting incidents are not very 


happy. The lithographs are blurred and indistinct, and the figures 
of men and animals, barring that of the attendant Vencatasami, 
are not good. One or two of the anecdotes might have been omitted. 
They are hardly fitted for “ Nights at Mess,” and the scraps of 
poetry were not worth a reprint. But any faithful picture of 
what a man has done in court or camp, told as this is in honest 
and straightforward style, ought to attract young and ardent 
sportsmen who may not 


villagers of Cuddapah di 
Sahib, who could stay at home if he pleased and have regular 


meals at proper times, should prefer heat and fatigue and 
live in the jungles from hand to mouth. The author, as far as 


we express their feelings as the 
. They could not make out why a 


he touches on politics, belongs to the old school ; and, though the 
chief function of civil and military servants is not to burn 
powder and destroy wild animals, it is desirable that the old sport- 
ing colonel and district officer should find imitators in this 
sphere. Natives of the manlier races are fond of hawking, 
hunting, and marshalling lines of elephants; and it is a trite say- 
ing that these amusements, whatever Baboos and their admirers 
may think, give Englishmen an opportunity of doiny kindnesses, 
showing civility, and obtaining an insight into character which 
would not otherwise be found, 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


GIRTON GIRL is a brightly-written novel, quite in the 
author of Archie Lovell's best vein. Guernsey must be 
according to her account a perfect Arcadia, and Mrs, kdwardes is 
to be congratulated upon the charming manner in which she depicts 
its various beauties. It is rare to get a book nowadays to be 
read with pleasure from beginning to end; but we can heartil 
recommend A Girton Girl to all our readers. Marjorie Dertcand, 
the heroine, is a wild and beautiful creature, partly French and 
partly Spanish, who lives with a picturesque grandfather at a 
place called Tintajeux, where they both indulge in and keep up 
Marjorie is seventeen at the time 
the story opens; at sixteen she had a disappointing love affair, 
which may have had something to do towards sending her thoughts 
Girton-wards. However, she resolved to become very learned, 
giving as a reason, “I want to hold my hands out to my own 
people, yes, to teach, if I ever know anything myself, amo 
the girls of our poor benighted Spain.” To attain this en 
she advertises for a “coach,” and finds one in the person of 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot, a very clever and amiable young Cambridge- 
man, who had taken high honours, Master and pupil get on 
admirably for some time, when of course they distover they are in 
love with each other. But the young man foolishly tells this 
wilful maiden that he has loved before, and this hurts her vanity 
so much that she dismisses him. She repents the very next day, 
and writes to him, but through an error the letter is delayed for 
fifteen months, Marjorie continues studying, and arrives at 
Cambridge only to have matters cleared up, and no doubt to 
prepare for her wedding. Marjorie is a delicious heroine, with all 


vigorous and successful administrator. The foundation-stone of 
the terminus of the Nagpore Railway was being laid, and a large 
stone was about to be lowered into its place, filled with papers and 
ancient coins. The rope snapped, and down came the block. 
Fortunately the Chief Commissioner, with silver trowel in hand, 
had just drawn back his head, and no doubt remembered the lines 
in Horace, though General Burton does not exactly say so :— 

Me truncus illapsus cerebro 

Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset, Mercurialium 
Custos virorum. 


the charm of quaintvess and originality. Mrs. Linda Thorne is a 
good study. ‘lhis is certainly among the best novels of the season. 


* A Girton Girl. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 3 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley & Sons. 1885. 
Less than Kin, A Novel. By J. E. Panton. 
& Downey. 1885. 
| The Hunger-Pastor. By William Raabe. Translated from the German 
by Arnold. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1885. 
| A Girl in a Thousand. By Jean Middlemass. 2 vols. London. 
| Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1885. 
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Less than Kin should have arrived at Christmas-time ; its 
ghostliness is so real. It is well written and readable. It is 
perhaps a pity that the unselfishness which the author extols so 
much should have been a cause of unhappiness for over three 
years to the person it should have benefited. The story deals 
with an elderly dame, Lady Margaret, and her companion, an 
illegitimate niece, Grace Allerton. These two ladies in the first 
chapter are perplexed by the difficulties into which a nephew, 
beloved by them both, is plunged by gambling. The nephew tells 
them the extent of his losses, and | Are for his home ; but that 
night the old lady mysteriously disappears. John Mainprize, the 
nephew, is suspected of making away with his aunt; but, as no 
body is found, he is not taken into custody. From this time the 
old manor is supposed to be haunted. John marries, and brings 
his young wife there; but still the ghostly visitant continues to 
prowl about. About three years pass away, the family suffering 
terribly from the suspicions of the neighbours, when the body of 
Lady Margaret is discovered. There is a vivid ghastliness about 
the three innocent persons endeavouring to bury the remains of 
the poor lady, and their being discovered by the villain and the 
bailiffs, But this discovery luckily tends towards the clearing up 
of the mystery, and all ends happily. 

There is a humour and solidity about the Hunger-Pastor likely 

to appeal to all cultivated persons. The story is pathetic and 
the translation reads easily. The villain in a German book is, of 
course, a Jew; but he is so clever that we almost forgive him. 
The book abounds in humorous characters—notably, the old 
cobbler philosopher, Nicholas Gruenebaum, who writes to the 
Hunger-Pastor that 
old Barraugel of the “Red Buck” has to giv up his business ober to ’is 
son, who has cleaned up the hold box hinside and hout and stuck carpets 
on the floors, and a big look‘g glass, and now the bier is beastly and all 
comfort has gon to the dogs—of cost de old man’s grief is so great that he 
goes about wid a bit o’ twine in ’is pocket alookin’ for a stong and venient 
nail to ’ang hisself from. . . . Politiks to is all changed now o’day we’s got 
fur to study the Post Courier wid a French distionery. 
The “ Slayers of Nine ” are a genial and generous society, and their 
kindnesses to the hero place them above all modern societies 
claiming to be of the same kind, The Hunger-Pastor is certainly 
a book to be read. 

A Girl in a Thousand presents to us again the well-worn 
story of a youth in love with his foster-sister, a maiden much 
beneath him in station. This tale gives promise of great dramatic 
power during the earlier portions, but falls off disappointingly 
towards the end. The characters are one and all too strongly 
accentuated, and neither family is either natural or distinctive. 
Simon Knight was a substantial builder with a strong leaning 
towards “ undertaking,” and a still stronger towards the frequenting 
of public-houses. He lived at Wandsworth with a sickly wife 
and a beautiful, high-spirited daughter, Phyllis—a Gil in a 
Thousand. My.and Lady Fedora Stanhope lived in Belgravia, 
they also had a lovely daughter—and two sons, The girls of 
both these houses were foster-sisters, and they remained friends 
and companions until they were grown up, during which time 
Geoffrey Stanhope and Phyllis Knight had gradually learned to 
love each other. In time this state of affairs is revealed to the 
elders of each family, and, strange to say, the match is not desired 
on either side. Phyllis’s father blusters and bullies a great 
deal, says she shall not marry any one but an honest artisan, and 
finally hints that Geoffrey Stanhope is not his father’s eldest son. 
He then goes to Eaton Square and has a scene with Mr. Stanhope, 

ts still more furious, has a fit, and dies that night. Irene, 

tanhope’s daughter, is engaged to a Russian Prince, Sergius 
Lenskoif, who, it seems, knows with Simon Knight a secret of 
Mr, Stanhope’s which he does not wish disclosed. Simon being 
dead, Irene is sent to get Phyllis to break off her engagement with 
Geoffrey, which she manages to do with ease, as Phyllis has dis- 
covered Mr. Stanhope’s secret whilst looking over her father’s 
papers. The author no doubt intended to make Phyllis a brave 
character, but we cannot see what good was gained by her giving 
up the man she loved. Irene marries the Prince and lives happily 
after getting over the fact, rather abruptly brought before her a 
week after her marriage, that she was not her husband's first love. 
Mr. Stanhope dies broken-hearted. The good Geoffrey wanders 
miserably about the world, and Phyllis marries her artisan. 
Had this story been told as of a century ago, it might have 
fared better. For the present time it may be wholesome, but it 
is quite unnatural. 


TWO BOOKS ON FLEMISH ART.* 


it would be rash to say when M. Alfred Michiels began to write 
or to state how many works or how many subjects he has 
written. He has not passed uncriticized. Mr. Weale, among 
others, has written hard things about his accuracy; he has more 
than once been accused of bookmaking; several of his more 


political works have in former days been proscribed on account of | 


opinions expressed without regard to the feelings of the powers 
that were. On the other hand, he has always been popular, has 
been called a martyr by no less an authority than Michelet, and 
is now free to publish as many old and as. many new books as he 
leases. On the whole, his career has been successful as well as 
long, and he may well be congratulated on the very palpable 


* Van Dyck et ses Eléves. Par Alfred Michiels. Paris: Henri Loones 
L’ Art Flamand dans Cest et le midi de la France. Par Alfred Michiels 
Paris: Henri Loones. 


results of his literary activity. Both the books which are before 
us are examples of that spirit of enterprise which has always 
characterized M. Michiels. He has not always written because he 
has had something to say, but he has always had a lively eye for 
the discovery of themes on which something remains to be said. 
His pioneering spirit has been not a little fostered by those 
who, for the time being in France, have had the administration 
of the fine arts confided to them. He has been much subsidized, 
to put it plainly, by the French Government; and, if the writer 
on art most useful to the public be he who tales a comprehensive 
view of his subject, endeavours to make it historically interesting, 
and to enliven tt by vivacity of style, the patronage has not been 
ill bestowed. 

M. Michiels has not always been allowed to have the last word, 
but he has often succeeded in having the first; and perhaps a 
good deal of the animosity with which his works have been re- 
ceived in certain quarters has been raised by his fortune or insight 
in discovering new materials, which have either been missed or 
underrated by those who pique themselves upon their art-scholar- 
ship. In regard to his work on Van Dyck, for instance, the 
effective use which he made of a previously neglected manuscript 
in the Louvre made him many enemies, who in their onslaughts 
upon him did not care to recognize that the result was the fullest 
and most readable account of that great artist’s career which had 
ever been written. This book and its companion, Rubens et lécole 
d Anvers, have through several editions, and would alone 
entitle him to an honourable place amongst the many authors of 
his generation who have endeavoured to rewrite the history of arts 
and artists. 

Each critic to his place. It is not given to one man to have all 
the ideal qualities of his profession. As a rule, it may be said of 
this class of authors that those who know cannot write, and that 
those who can write do not know. Between the Dryasdusts and 
the orators there are, of course, many writers who partake more 
or less of both qualities; but the spirit of the archeologist and 
that of the appreciative exponent of beauty are seldom, if ever, 
perfectly united in one person, es | M. Michiels cannot lay 
claim to the virtues of the former in all their rigour, nor yet to 
the subtler sympathies of the latter. He is neither a Crowe nor 
a Fromentin. Yet he may claim credit for research and for 
sensibility. In personal investigation he has been indefatigable, 
and his descriptions are always the sincere and often the 
eloquent reflex of the appeal of works of art upon his per- 
sonality. The volume on Flemish art in the east and middle 
of France abounds in graphic description, and as a very good 
example of his talent in this direction may be cited the pages 
devoted to the famous Well of Moses at Dijon, and other 
works by the famous sculptor Claes Sluter. It may be added 
that no one has done more to restore the reputation of this 
wonderful artist of the end of the fourteenth century than M. 
Michiels, L’Art Flamand dans Vest et le midi de la France is but 
a supplement to a labour of much greater severity, the well- 
known Jistoire de la Peinture Flamande, in ten volumes, which 
has passed through more than one edition; but it is a very useful 
and interesting supplement, and the conditions under which it 
was executed were well suited to display the talent of the author. 
It is not only a criticism but a réctt de voyage, in which the 
writer, while acting as art-guide to the country through which 
the artist from the Netherlands passed to and from Italy, work- 
ing, and sometimes settling, by the way, is able to freshen the 
journey with an account of his own experiences, and enliven his 
learning and research with personal reflections. The history of 
the influence of the artists of the North upon those of France and 
Spain and Italy has still to be written. The wave of the Renaissance 
rose in Italy, but its reflux was of a strength that has yet been 
scarcely appreciated. Pending the appearance of a more exhaus- 
tive work upon this subject, we may be thankful for readable 
essays in the right direction, and as an intelligent and agreeable 
companion to such interesting towns as Dijon, Besancon, Grenoble, 
and Avignon, M. Michiels’s volume may yet be safely recommended, 
notwithstanding that the same themes have been treated by many 
pens since its appearance. 

The value of such a book as his study of Van Dyck and his 
pupils is of a more permanent character, and it has been produced 
in a style that is worthy of it. We cannot quite subscribe to 
M. Michiels’s views as to the mystery of Van Dyck’s genius; we 
fail to perceive in his works even the faintest echo of the cries of 
Prometheus “ maudissant les dieux sur son roc sauvage”; but, 
allowing for a good deal of “fine writing,” M. Michiels’s Van 
Dyck et ses Eléves is a sincere and vigorous contribation to art 
history. The beautiful volume may be said to be illustrated by 
the artist’s own hand, for nothing could be much more perfect 
than the reproductions of eight of his famous etchings by the 
now familiar process of M. Amand Durand, a process which our 
readers will scarcely need to be reminded is mechanical only in 
part, the plates being finished by the most skilful and sympathetic 
use of the engraver's tools. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS—IL 


A terre & vol Goiseau, par Onésime Reclus (Hachette), is 
another of the vast and admirably illustrated geographical 
miscellanies which the industry of the Reclus family compiles for 


Messrs. Hachette, and which an immense stock of engravings, 
originally published in periodicals or books of travel; enables 
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those publishers to diversify in an inexhaustible fashion, The 
present volume has nearly a thousand pages, and two out of every 
three contain large “cuts” of scenery, of ethnological types, and 
Occasionally of figure compositions, historical or other, which 
illustrate the subject. These often fill the whole page, and are 
always well executed ; and the book is an extremely pleasant one 
to turn over for its ornaments. As for the letterpress, M. Onésime 
Reclus is always careful and learned, and acquits himself of the 
difficult task of giving information which is neither scientifically 
exhaustive nor merely desultory very well in almost all respects 
save one. That one is the pore. Drie: | intrusion of small “ flings” 
which show prejudice in national, political, religious, and other 
matters. His excuse might possibly be that nobody reads the 
letterpress of a book like this, and that it is, therefore, a con- 
venient and harmless occasion for épanchements de bile. 

M. Guillemin’s Monde physique (Hachette), the fifth volume of 
which is before us, is a less popular publication of a not wholly 
different kind. The illustrations take the austerer form of diagrams 
for the most part, though not invariably, and the space admits of 
strictly scientific treatment. The present volume deals with | 
meteorology, and in some of the larger plates colour is effec- | 
tively u M. Eugéne Muntz’s splendid volume on Raphael | 
(Hachette) has appeared in a new edition, revised and re- | 
arranged in matter by its indefatigable author, and as attractive 
as ever, if not more so, in ornament, 

Yet again from MM. Hachette we receive an elaborate book of a 
more special character, M. Lucien Bonaparte-Wyse’s Canal de | 
Panama. This book contains a sufficiently well-written résumé of | 
the work hitherto accomplished, of the history of the locality, of 
its physical and ethnological features, and, in short, of cosas de 
Panama generally, the whole well illustrated in the same fashion | 
as the two boolis just noticed. It is always rather difficult, in 
this kind of miscellaneous treatment, to know exactly where to | 
draw the lines of admission and exclusion. Perhaps it may be | 
thought that a note of nearly a page on the old Amerigo Vespucci | 
debate is a little out of place in a popular account of the Panama | 
Canal. But the fault, if it be a fault, is easily excusable, | 


The two yearly volumes of the Journal de la jeunesse 
(Hachette) contain a goodly assortment of tales, topographical | 
articles, accounts of sport and travel, and so forth, the whole | 
lavishly illustrated. The appearance of the annual instalment of 
the Tour du monde (same publishers) needs even less particular 
mention, the repute of that best of illustrated geographical 
periodicals being world-wide. 

Among the pile of large octavos in white covers published by 
MM. Hetzel—a pile which always furnishes a considerable con- 
tingent to the gift-books of this time of the year—M. Jules Verne 
seldom fails to make an appearance. his year, indeed, he 
appears twice, once by himself, and once in company with 
M. André Laurie. The first book is entitled Mathias Sandorf. 
The scene starts at Trieste, and continues partly by land and 
partly by sea in the Levant, with a series of M. Verne's usual ad- | 
‘ventures. The other book, L’épreuve du Cynthia (with a picture | 
of two young persons embracing very comfortably under the | 
benignant eyes of an aged party with a beard), may seem to be, 
but is not, of a very different character. The subject is Polar ex- 

loration, and the book combines adventure and instruction in the 

hion familiar to readers of both the authors. It is scarcely | 
necessary to say that both, as well as all the other books noticed | 
in this paragraph, are freely illustrated. M. Laurie is by himself | 
in Tito le Florentin, another of his industrious series of stories of 
schoolboys of different countries. We have never ourselves 
succeeded in taking a very lively interest in this series, but it is 
fair to say that we have heard of readers who thought differently. 
M. Laurie presents himself 
nor as author, but as translator, with a French version of Mayne 
Reid’s last book, under the title of Za terre de feu. The 
constructor of The Rifle Rangers and many another brave book 
had fallen on evil days long before his death, but his work always 
retained some sparkle of its old fire. Another and very different 
translation (still by the indefatigable M. Laurie) is L’ile au trésor, 
with a preface describing how Mr. Stevenson's book kept Mr. 
Gladstone awake for a whole night (there are some who would 
think it a better deed to put Mr. Gladstone asleep and keep him 
so), and alleging M. Scherer’s imprimatur, than which we can 
conceive a better. Treasure Island, however, requires neither 
Mr. Gladstone’s nor M. Scherer’s recommendations; and M. Laurie 
has done it very fair justice, while M. Georges Roux’s illustrations 
are well intentioned. But Treasure Island is one of the books 
which everybody should illustrate for himself. All these are books 
intended for the sex “which beats itself and counsels,” the first 
half of which venerable phrase is certainly applicable to boys, 
if the second is not. Autour d'un lapin blanc is more of 
a girl's book, and ends with a double wedding; it is only 
children’s books that end with weddings in France, the others 
begin with them. The Japin is a real Japin, and a sufficiently 
amiable bunny. The next book in our parcel, Voyage d'une 
fillette au er des étoiles, by P. Gouzy, caused us, we admit, some 
wrath. The cover bears a strange device representing a very 
young person in complete ninetecnth-century costume entering an 
antique chariot drawn by a capital griflin, with a comet and the 
moon in the distance. The contents ought, therefore, to have 
challenged Cyrano and Edgar Poe, and if possible beaten them. 
They are, as a matter of fact, only astronomical lessons given in 
the rather tiresome old form of entreticns, We have no doubt 


| plaisir itself. 


a a third time neither as collaborator | 


that the science is quite unexceptionable, but it might have had 
the decency to keep to its own place and not aspire to that of 
fantastic literature. 
erous pills wrapped up in jam, is La petite Rose, written 
at least by that friend of French girl-childhood, M. P. J. 
whose collaborator is M. Lermont. 
rather a nice little girl, had six aunts and seven rather improbable 
cousins, and appears to have been adapted from some Transatlantic 
production of Miss Alcott’s. 


Also a girl’s book, but none of these treach- 

Stahl, 
La petite Rose, who was 


Of the Petite bibliotheque blanche, also published by MM. 


Hetzel, but intended for smaller children, we have two books— 
Les lunettes de grand-maman and Boulotte, We should rather like 
to have a pair (or two for that matter) of spectacles like grand- 
mama’s, which had diamond settings to the value of three or four 
thousand pounds, 


MM. Hachette, like MM. Hetzel, have their whiteChristmasoctavos 


of nearly the same size, and equally well illustrated—indeed in 


point of illustration they perhaps deserve the palm, Foremost 
among the providers of this division of Christmas books are 
Mme. de Witt and M. J. Girardin. ‘The former, as usual, draws 
on her account with the inexhaustible bank of old French 
chronicle and legend, throwing in also some more modern ares 
Her this year’s volume has three divisions dealing respectively 
with Du Guesclin, with the Jacquerie, and with (a rather 
startling contrast) “ Delhi and Cawnpore.” Whether Mme, de 
Witt did well to choose her last subject (which she has treated 
wholly tragically and with no attempt at a happy ending) may 
be doubted; but her literary faculty and her good taste appear 
in the volume as well as ever. It is illustrated by two artists, 
MM. Zier and Tofani, the former being, as a rule, the most suc- 
cessful, “Tofani” shows himself perhaps to more advantage 
in the illustrations to M. Girardin’s Histoire d'un Berrichon, 
one of the romans honnétes—not quite a child’s story and not 
quite a regular novel—in which the author excels. M. Girardin 
never writes without a touch of malice, which prevents his books 
from being merely goody. A very beautifully illustrated book of 
natural history is Mme. Gustave Demoulin’s Les maisons des bétes. 
full of cuts of ants’ nests, chrysalises, and such-like things, witb. 
the beasts and birds that make them, Lastly, M. Girardin’s 
friendly rival in his own style, Mme. Colomb, provides youth with 
a pleasant story in Hervé Lemeir, which M. Zier has illustrated 
very well, 

To complete our notice of the Christmas books of the year (in 
which, by the way, there does not appear to be anything equalling 
the Mireille or the St. Frangois d’ Assise of recent Christmases) we 
have to notice the humbler, but no doubt welcome, Bibliothéques 
“ bleue” and “ rose,” which MM. Hachette keep well supplied with 
fresh matter at this time of year. In the Bibliotheque des 
petits enfants (square blue covers) M. Girardin is again to the fore 
with Dans notre classe, which almost explains its own contents. 
Mme. de Witt contributes a girl’s story, entitled Petste; and 
André Surville another, entitled Les amis de Berthe; while Mme. 
Cheron de la Bruyére has collected a lively volume of sketches, 
called Plaisirs et aventures, which is likely to give a good deal of 

All these books are printed in large and very plain 
type, and illustrated, for the most part, with small vignettes, but 
sometimes with larger cuts. 

The Bibliotheque des merveilles (blue, of the ordinary 18mo. 
size) is, as ought to be well known, a collection of popular 
science, the number of whose volumes, with the limitation of each 
volume to a special and not tvo large subject, enable accuracy as 
well as megan to be consulted. Indeed, there are some of 
these volumes which may almost claim the dignity of books of 
reference. _We have four numbers before us. M. Wilfrid de 
Fonvielle’s Monde des atomes is rather discursive, and suffers from 
the fact that the word atom is historically very ambiguous, so 
that the facts here collected have in reality little or nothing to do 
with one another. But it is readable, and sometimes curious. 
There is something of the same paltering with words in M. Paul 
Laflite’s La parole, which, instead of being a scientific treatise on 
speech, is a kind of history of public speaking, too vague to be of 
much use. Bat in L’euf chez o plants et les animaux, by M. G. 
| Capus, we get back to the better variety of the series, in which a 
| single definite subject is treated thoroughly, yet in a manner to 

be understanded of the people; while M. Tissandier's Navigation 
pate though a little more anecdotic and “ magaziny,” is also 
good. 

The lighter volumes of the Bibliotheque rose illustrée comprise 
an Enfant des Alpes, by Mme. Jeanne Cazin, well written, but 
| turning chiefly on the practices of a warlock on simple people; 
| Une petite niece d’ Amérique, a good story of its kind, written by 
one of the most experienced hands in France at this sort of litera- 
ture—Mlle. de Martignat; Ze tour du preux, a Breton story, by 
Mile. Emilie Carpentier, where appears a generous Lord Widmer, 
who is of the family of the unforgotten Bomston, but whose virtues 
are patriotically contrasted with the wickedness of other English- 
men; Gildas lintraitable, still Breton, but written by the even 
more experienced Mile. Zénaide Fleuriot ; and, lastly, Deux tantes, 
by Mme. de Stolz, a capital story of childish misadventures and 
other matters, capitally illustrated by M. Zier, 
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PINGAUD'S study of the chief ns who figure in the 
¢ connexion between France and Russia (1), which was so 
remarkable in the eighteenth century, perhaps sins (a charge we 
do not often make) by neglecting a little too much the anecdotic 
and personal element of the subject. It is true that in dealing 
with a gallery which stretches from La Chétardie to Mme. de 
Krudener, the anecdotic and personal may frequently have some 
difficulty in keeping itself apart from the scandalous; but that is 
a difficulty which good sense and good taste can surmount. As 
it is, however, the book is a useful and interesting monograph ex- 
posed to hardly or worse charge than the charge to which nearly 
all such monographs in our days are subject—namely, that the 
shelves of the ordinary reader who has not a library eighty feet 
long and a — to match are hopelessly closed to them asa 
whole, and that it is difficult to make a selection, 

The late Dr. Saucerotte (2) (for he seems to have died before 
his book was published) showed some shrewdness by hinting in 
his preface that no true lover of Montaigne can afford to disdain 
even excerpts and abstracts of the Essays, if only the excerptor 
and abstracter has the good sense to let the Sieur Michel speak for 
himself and in his own language. In so doing, provided that he 
confines himself studiously to supplying the most barely necessary 
links and patching pieces of his own writing, no man can go far 
wrong, and Dr. Saucerotte has not exhibited a superhuman faculty 
of error. Of course we like Montaigne best served up in his own 
arrangement, and as a whole, but no carver can serve him un- 
palatably. Only, stereotyped as the title is, we do rather object 
to “ L’esprit de Montaigne.” If anybody wants to give that, he 
must give the whole series of the Essays from the first to the last 
without omitting a sentence or a quotation. There is nothing that 
is not “esprit” (unless it may be his extraordinary admiration 
for that very priggish young person Etienne de la Boétie) in 
Montaigne. 

The lilac-covered library of cheap books of travel published by 
Messrs. Plon has contained such good work for the most part that 
we must confess to a certain disappointment with Dr. Marcet's 
Morocco (3). The experienced reader augurs rather ill when he 
finds the Doctor laboriously describing Whitehead torpedoes at 
the beginning of his book. For, in the first place, the Whitehead 
torpedo is not a very extraordinary novelty, and, in the second, a 
journey to Morocco isan odd occasion for descanting upon it. The 
augury is not falsified. Dr. Marcet records the result of his 
observations (he was apparently attached to the suite of M. 
Ordega, the well-known French envoy to his Shereefian Majesty) in 
a careful and conscientious manner, but with a remarkable 
absence of spirit, and with an equal absence of that power of 
selection and negligence which is so important to the traveller. 
His book has some excellent illustrations, apparently from 
pho phs. The goodness of the illustrations of this series, 
when its low price (which never, we think, exceeds five francs a 
volume and is usually four) is considered, has always been re- 
markable. 

M. Macé, “ ancien chef du service de la Sireté,” is already known 
as a writer on subjects connected with “ the force” in Paris. His 
present book (4) purports to give an account of the preliminary 

ings in a certain criminal case which never actually came 
fore the Courts, and the records of which perished in the 
Commune. We do not know, and it really does not very much 
matter, whether this is a pious fraud of the innocent kind common 
in romances of the last century or not. The chief object of the 
book is evidently to display in an interesting fashion the methods 
and proceedings of Paris detectives. And there is so large a 
public for that kind of literature that the attempt is pretty certain 
to be popular. At the worst it will be useful to novelists. 

M. Camille Rachet’s Mécanisme de lentendement (5) is an 
evolutionist—not to say materialist—essay on psychology, very 
prettily printed. M. Rachet reduces consciousness to life, life to 
motion, motion to the action of force on matter, and, as to what 
matter and force are, he very frankly admits that he does not 
know. There are some of us who think that this kind of philoso- 
phizing gets us very little “‘ forrarder.” 

M. de Lorgeril’s Rose (6) is a small volume of poems in Alex- 
andrine couplets of a somewhat old-fashioned stamp, exhibiting 
no extraordinary strength, but some considerable facility and 
ease, 

Les propos dun bourgeois de Paris (7) is a volume of sketches of 
@ rather graver kind than the usual Parisian man of letters writes 
and than the usual Parisian publisher (especially M. Ollendorft) 
publishes, Public balls, holidays, ceremonies, travelling theatres, 
and many other things occupy the pen of M. Legoux. It is a pen 
with a good deal of pessimism about it, and it is rather diflicult 


(1) Les Francais en Russie, et les Russes en France. Par Léonce 
Pingaud. Paris: Perrin. 
re L'esprit de Montaigne. Par le Docteur C. Saucerotte. Paris: 
errin. 


(3) Ze Maree. Par le Docteur A. Marcet. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Mon premier crime. Par G. Macé. Paris: Charpentier. 

(5) Le mécanisme de i'entendement. Par Camille Rachet. Paris: Ghio, 
(6) Rose; scénes rustiques. Par le Vicomte de Lorgeril. Paris: Perrin. 


7) Les dun bourgeois de Paris. Par Jules Legoux. Paris: 


to write pessimistically about common things without being either 
dull or commonplace, or more probably both. It says something 
for M. Legoux that he not unfrequently escapes banalité and is 
sometimes really pathetic and really sensible. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


fay critical essays by Mr. W. Martin Conway, entitled The 
Artistic Development of Reynolds and Gainsborough (Seeley 
& Co.), serve to commemorate the glories of two recent exhibitions 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, and it is not their only merit that this 
end is admirably realized. There is a good deal of truth in Mr. 
Conway's rather startling statement that Reynolds “ as an artist 
has never yet been studied.” Of the man we learn much through 
the records of a Boswellizing age; of the artist little indeed has 
been written touching those intluences that were most powerful 
in shaping his style. One reason, perhaps, is that the Discourses 
form a commentary on his work of profound exegetie value, even 
when the work is at variance with the painter’s theories. Thus 
the Discourses, not the works, have formed the critic’s theme in 
not a few instances, and the artist himself is lost in the generalizing 
survey. Mr. Conway's essays are free from this defect. They are 
sound examples of the art of exposition, penetrative in criticism, 
happy in expression, and delightfully unconventional in method. 
That on Reynolds attains a higher critical tone and superior 
insight than the Gainsborough paper, and is a contribution to the 
subject which no student can afford to miss. Both essays are 
written in a finished and expressive style, where literary grace 
often takes a form that is singularly appropriate, as in the remarks 
on the vivacity of Gainsborough’s portraits (p. 61) :— You do 
not look at them, it is they who regard you, The spectator is 
passive, the picture active. In a room full of Gainsborough’s 
portraits the beholder is a hundred times beheld ; he stands sur- 
rounded by a ‘ crowd of witnesses’ who are not there to be looked 
at but themselves to look.” There is a touch of Pope in the 
epigram, though Mr. Conway should not have written a “crowd 
of witnesses.” 

The demand for thrilling stories at Christmastide is an almost 
universal passion. There is at this season a positive yearning for 
a good story, and if it be “ something dismal, a bloody murder, or 
about a ghost”—as the little girl’ and boy plead in one of 
Southey’s grim ballads—so much the better. The collection of 
stories in Zhe Broken Shaft (T, Fisher Unwin) possesses quite an 
old-fashioned gusto and inspiration, and recalls the brave days ef 
Christmas Annuals when Dickens was in our midst. Though not 
told in the firelight, but on the deck of a disabled steamer in mid- 
Atlantic, they have all one delightful quality in common—they 
produce the fresh, vivid impression of stories actually told, not 
transcribed for reading. ‘The illusion is strengthened by Mr. 
Henry Norman, the editor, who sketches with light and keen 
touches the more prominent of the story-tellers and theiraudience, 
and in the interludes that fill the pauses of narration cleverly pre- 
serves the vraisemblance of their environment. The dramatic pre- 
sentment owes not a little to the effective portraiture of the 
eminent tragedian, the adventurous novelist, the critic, the editor, 
the romancer, and their companions. The stories are naturally 
very diverse in style and subject, for they are all eminently 
characteristic. For mere horror—horror that seems studied after 
Fitzjames O’Brien—the palm is due to Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
even as Mr, F, Ansteys “Marjory” may claim it for pure 

athos. The fateful irony of Mr. W. H. Pollock's story ends 
in a telling climax of mingled pathos and tragedy. Mr. William 
Archer and Mr. Norman kindle the liveliest apprehensions; and 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins tells an electioneering episode in the genuine 
spirit of farce. Mr. R. L. Stevenson has seldom produced any- 
thing so finely imagined, so concentrated, so irresistible in cumu- 
lative force as the moment in “ Markheim” where the murderer 
is suddenly staggered by the chiming of the clocks and the accus- 
ing reflections of the mirrors in the dingy curiosity shop. The 
finale is as striking and finely imagined as it is original, 

The large-paper edition, limited to five hundred copies, of In 
Memoriam (Macmillan & Co.) makes a handsome appearance, 
with good type and comely margin, though the paper might be a 
trifle stouter. 

Very welcome and seasonable are the shilling reprints of the 
original editions of A Christmas Carol and The Chimes (Chapman 
& Hall), prettily bound in red cloth, the former with Leech’s, 
the latter with Clarkson Stanfield’s, Maclise’s, and Leech’s designs. 
Both books are reproduced from the stereotype plates of the first 
editions, which have been long out of print. The impressions of 
Leech’s illustrations are surprisingly sharp and sound. 

Mr. F. Saunders provides much pleasant entertainment of a 
chatty and anecdotal kind in his Pastime Papers (Bentley & Son). 
The best of his essays are “ Touching Tailors” and “ Concerning 
Cobblers,” though even in them the reader will come on much 
that is too familiar to touch him or concern. In the “ Marvels of 
Memory” we read how some one recited a poem to Sir Walter 
Scott which pleased him much. “ He asked the author's name. 
It was a canto from his Pirate.” This, indeed, is a marvel. 

Whoever dips into the closely-printed miscellanea of The Golden 
Gate and Silver Steps (E. W. Allen) may hap on some lizht and 
pleasant discourse of Shirley Hibberd that will tempt him to re- 
peat the hazard. 

Every one is, or should be, interested in the problem the Rey. 
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G. S. Bowes discusses in Conversation: Why don't we do more | 
Good by it? (Nisbet & Co.) After all, though we do not say 
Mr. Bowes’s readable little treatise may not have its uses, con- 
versational power is a gift and brings its own reward. 

Mr. Walter Lewin edits for the “Canterbury Poets ” (Walter 
Scott) The Poems of R. W. Emerson. 

That Glorious Song of Old (Nelson & Sons) is an illustrated 
edition of a hymn on the Nativity, by Edmund Hamilton Sears, 
a hymn-writer who attracted the attention of Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
The hymn is pretty, though not striking, the illustrations are 
cael The cheap issue of Mrs. Horace Dobell’s Poems 
(Remington & Co.) has arrived at the ninth volume. 

We have received The Civil Service Chronology (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.), a serviceable handbook of dates, Zhe Railway 

iary and Directory for 1886 (McCorquodale & Co.). The 
Educational Almanack for 1886 (National Educatioral Vaion), 
Our Boys and Girls, the volume for 1885 (Wesleyan M chodist 
Sunday School Union), The Stock Exchange Year-Book jor 1886, 
edited by Mr. Thomas Skinner (Cassell & Co.), and the Calendar 
for 1885-86 of Trinity College, London (W. Reeves), which 
contains a variety of information useful to students in music pre- 

ing for higher or local examinations. 

Not a few diaries and almanacks have reached us too late for 
notice among Christmas books, but in time for the New Year. 
First, as usual, in variety as in merit comes the vast army of 
Messrs. Letts’s diaries, in cloth and in roan and in paper, inter- 
leaved and plain, with a day or a week or a month on the page, 
and of every size from the mere slip that will go into a cigarette 
case to the full-sized folio which looks as if it would contain (and 
in some notable travellers’ cases has contained) the records, not of a 

ear, but of a dozen years. Among the diaries proper are to be found 

usekeeping books, professional diaries, and other specialities, 
all the result of years’ practice in adapting production to want. 
A very useful housekeeping-book of quarto size and interleaved 
with blotting-paper comes from Messrs. Collins. Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran now publish the diaries known as Pettitt’s, and among 
them we may note a handsome “ Oourt” diary, suitable for a 
lady’s writing-table. “ Blackwood’s” diaries also now bear 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran’s imprint, and we have received some 
neat calendars and bundles of separate monthly diaries from 
Messrs. Bemrose. 

In the notice of Miss O’Meara’s Queen by Right Divine in the 
Saturday Review of December 19, the names of the publishers were 
accidentally omitted. They are Messrs, Burns & Oates. 
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MEMBERS without entrance fee. Annual Subseription—Town Mempere, £4 4s. ; Country 
Members, £228. Application to be made to the SECRETARY. — 
RDER. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—NOTICE of REMOVAL from 
24 Old Bond Stree:. On and after TUESDAY, the 29th inst., the new Gallery and 
Office of the Society will be OPEN to MEM BERS and the PUBLIC at 19 St. James's Street, 
8.W., to which letters should in future be addr 

“DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCIIOLARSHIPS, of “= ana a 0 respectively, open to 

all be ottered for competition in Oct 

Spec re held Le oe the year for the * PREL IMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
an SC TNTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON and 
may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental t+ 
and for Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


RENDLE, 
W. M. ORD, Dean, 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in CLASSICS and 


in LAW 


Particulars as to the duties and conditions of the appointments (which will be for three | 


years) can be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
Applications must be sent in on or beiore January 7, 1886, 
anchester 
December 15, 1885. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


WITH DAIRY FARM OF 500 ATTACHED FOR 
ACTICAL INSTRUCTIO 
Established by Royal ph. 1845, for the Professional Sarniiten of Land Owners and 
cupiers, Land ‘Agents, Surveyors, Intending Colonists, &c. 
President—His Grace the Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
Committee of Management. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHURST. 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E. HICKS-BEACH, Bart., M.?. 
Lieut,-Col. R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B. 
GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq. 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 
, WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 
“Major T. W. CHESTER MASTER. 
M. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, Esq., M.P. 
etd The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON, 

tus of COLLEGE FARM, and DA - 
struction, including all branches of Practical with List of 
Diploma. ac., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, February 2. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


The FIRST TERM, 1836, will begin on Wednesday, January 20, at 9.30 4.u., New Boys 
will be received on the previous day by appointment. 


Terms for Boarders in the school-house Sixty-nine Guineas a year. For Day-boys (including 
school subscriptions) Twenty-one Guineas a year. 

A JUNIOR SCHOOL preparatory to, but distinct from, Magdalen College School will be 
opened at Clevedon House, Parktown, Oxford, on January 13. 

For further information apply to the Rev. H. C. OGLE, Magdalen College School, Oxford. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 
Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Oxford. 
Vice-Principal_Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., Cambridge. 
ore are received by the Principal, C. G. Allum, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. 


has Department and a House for Boys under Thirteen, in charge of 

D. Vi am, E SQ 

inclodine upon the most improved principle, are being 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Thursday, January 2s. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


FRPGBASTON CHURCH of ENGLAND COLLEGE for 
GIRLS, Limited. 


Visitor. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
President. 
The Right Reverend the Lord BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
COUNCIL wae College, which is about to be in Edgbaston. will shortly 


‘The 
appoint a HEAD KRESS. Ladies who are desirous of becoming Candidates fo 
are invited to apply for further particulars to the SECRETARY Co 


%ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in June 


urteen on January ¥ or further particulars, a; to the ve thi 
Radley College, Abingdon. =< 


INDI 


A. T. BENTLEY, M.A. 
Kegistrar._ 


blished i 


AN ENGI NEERING: COLLEGE, 
course of arranged ‘o fit an ED for on oyment in E India, 
the Colonies. FIFTY-FIVE S©UDENTS be admitted 1666" For 
yan the Secretary of State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
partment, and Two in Se Indian Telegraph Department. — For particulars, apply to 
the SECKETARY, at the College. 


K 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.— 
bridge. Large airy 


Head-Master-R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’ s College, Cam- 
buildings facing Dartmoor, 10 acres Playground, Fives “ourts, Gym- 


nasium, Carpenter's Shop. Prepares Boys for the Uaiverenee. and Army, Navy, and Civil | 


Service. Junior Boys for the Public Schools. r Boarders £18 per Term. 
T EMM begins on January 22, 1886. —Further from MASTER. 


TT UDOR-HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, Forest Hill, Sydenham. 

Principals, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Todd. Head- Mistress, Miss M. Todd, “Graduate in 
Honours, Cambridge. Professors —Seeley, King's College ; Henry Morley. LL.D.. University 
College; Drs Roggatry and Kemshead, John Brockley, Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, ~ 
fessor Fontanier, Dr. Ferrors, &c. 


HE HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 ot 
. Hyde Park, W., RE-OPENS January 16. Vacancies for Four Boarders... | 
near 


Terr 
Apply to Miss ‘Wicur, Lady Superintendent. 
BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM, 
Head- Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
PF | Tower School poe can be Dropered for re Public School ; in Upper for any Class or 


Great Success with BOYS 
wanting ‘more individual attention or ‘special “training. 
roun 


Vy 7ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, a.p. 1595. 
Sixty miles from London (Midland. and L.&N.-W.R.) N: hi 
‘avilion, Tennis an vee Courts, Workshop, &c. tached S: ium.— Pros 
Reports, ke., apriy to H. E. PLatt.M.A., Head- Master.) For Prospectus, 


DIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Messrs. JAMES and LYNCH 


have a separate Branch for this ezaminstion only. 
enced Tutors. This year two out of three 


NEXT 


Splendid Buildings and 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on Thurslay Morning, 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 


PRACTICAL 
The NEXT TERM opens on Monday,January 4. I. ‘The Mechanical Course. II. The 
Civil Engineering Division. III. The Colonial 
Particulars of the undersigned, in the Library, Crystal Palace. 


. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 


PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 

partment for Little Boys between the ages of Six and Ei ight Cricket and Football at 

the Eton and Middlesex Ground. Drill and Gymnastics in a Gymnasium attached to the 

| house. Instructor, McPuenrsox, K.1. Gds. Swimming fs taught daring 

| the Summer at the Marylebone Baths, Private omnibuses in charge of Masters convey boys 

at u distance to and from school. The Easter term will begin on Tuesday, January 12, Mr. 

EDWAKD BLAIR will be at home every cay after January 4, from Tliree to Five o' clovk, 
and may be scen at other times by appointment. 

gun — has a Vacancy for a Boarder. Fretherne House, 29 York Place, Portman 

uare, W. 


M ILITARY EDUCATION.—In the vicinity of the Royal 

Military oud qea® Colleges. —Lieut:-Col. T. J. R. MALLOCK, P.S.C., late **Royal 
Fusileer:,”” Garrison Instructor of the Southern District from July, 1878, to August, 1554, 
assisted Ly Major F. "CHEV E SNIX late * Connaught Rangers.” receives a limited 
number of Militia Subalterns as RESID. * PUPILS to prepare them for the.r Competitive 
_ Examination,—Address, Pinewood, Surrey. 


KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 

CLASSES for GIRLS ena ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
under the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate house adjoining for Resident Pupils. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, January 18, 1 


, with a special De- 


K DUCATION.—DARMSTADT, GERMANY.—Thorough in- 
| struction in GERMAN, PaBeCE. CLASSICS, and MATHEMATICS, for Competitive 

Examinations. Pr 1 Career.—Apply tor prospectus, &c., to Dr. 
HANGEN, Darmstadt. 


I: 1 VERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION, whether trivial or 

im nt, is accurately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLE DGE_end 
INFORMS ATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W C. 
Fees, 1s. and upwards, with stamp for reply. This institution has access to all the best sources 
of information in existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. Write for prospectus. 


Fi eicnor ate. —A PRIZE of 25 GUINEAS will be given 
jor WM. VAUGHAN MORGAN, the Chairman of the London Homeopathic 
Tlos) itat "Medical School, for the best ESSAY on MEDICAL TREATMENT, with 
special reference to the scientific system of Hahnemann. ‘There will be ue restrictions as to 
title or mode of exposition, but the Essays are not to exceed 28 pages 8vo. Coungeemeiasout 
13,000 words), and mi received at the Homa@opathie Hospital, Great Ormond Street. 
London, not’ later "then April 10, 1886, signed by a motto, and peaompenses by a scaled 
envelope bearing the same motto outside, and enclosing the full name and address of 
ter. 


The “Essays will be Cffetiantes on by a committee elected from the British Homeopathic 
Society and the Board of the E 

It is intended to iy a first edition ——— copies of the selected essay, and a similar issue 
will probably be made in the United States. 


FIRESIDE COMFORT.—_JOHN. CARTER’S LITERARY 
MACHINE and TABLE ‘ Patented) for petting a book, lamp, meals, &c., in any posi- 
the face from the fire. Delic Sania. Price from ne ls. Drawings 

TER, 6a New Cavendish Street, ‘ortland Place, London 


tion, and screenin 
free. JOHN C. 


TNYALID FURNITURE.—J OHN CARTER’S SPINAL 
COUCHES, adjustable to any inclination, £3. Mechanical Chair, with leg rest, £3 1's. 
Reclining Boards for Spinal Curvature, £1 5s. Baths, £1 1s. Portable Water-closets. 
Trapped Commodes, £1. Spinal Carriages, £6 10s. Bed- rests, 12s. 6d. -rests, 

Tables, 153. Bed-lifts, 4310s. Air and Water Cushions, &c. Drawings post free._JOHN 
CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


Antwerp International Exhibition, 1885. 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD). 


WILLS’S 


BEST 
BIRD’S EYE 


Is now supplied in 4 oz. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets 
in addition to the sizes and styles hitherto sold. 


D. & H. 0. WILLS, 


London — Birmingham — Manchester — Hamburg. 
French Agency: 7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 


| Bristol — 


PRIZE MEDALS: London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884. 


FRY’S 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
‘bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—“It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 


Pure Concentrated 
TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA 


“ Tonga maintains its in the treatment of Neuralgia.” — Lan 
“Inv aluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved effective in all those cases > in ‘which we have 
bed it. 


Medical Press. 
| car 48. 6d., and lis, Of all Chemists. 


— 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


"| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THUKOUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
orn. Founded A.p. 1868. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, useful 
Stock to select from. Tilustrated priced Catalocue. with Terms, ae 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 2 ,and 2] Morwell Street, W. Established 1867 


34 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
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Cesena Mr. Pert 6th. Mr. Warburton 19th 
jhe matics (full marks never befor 
Eee cal ee obtained Ist in Elect ture; 5th History ; 8th Logic. 
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